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Prisoners, Panmunjon and Peace 


Tiere is a serious danger that the truce 
negotiations in Korea may be wrecked, 
after all, on the issue of war prisoners 
It 1s an issue in which the facts are not so 
clear nor the principles so simple as to 
justify a renewal of fighting. 

Any civilised person is repelled by the 
idea that men should be compulsorily 
returned to victimisation or to death 
Where such a danger exists, it raises a 
question of moral principle. But, in this 
case, the issue 1s scarcely so straightforward 
as the American negotiators have latterly 
made it appear. A refusal unconditionally 
to return prisoners is a breach of the 
Geneva Convention, and it can create a 
serious precedent. For it can be used to 
justiiy the continued detention of war 
prisoners by either side and their exposure 
to all kinds of “ persuasion ’ 

We know very little about internal camp 
conditions on the U.N. o1 the Communist 
side in Korea, though it is clear that General 
Nam II’s allegations of wholesale torture 
are propagandist exaggerations. But we 
cannot be sure that nothing has been done 
to suggest to Communist prisoners that it 
would be unwise for them to return 
as most peasants would normally desire 
to their familiar villages. And while there 
is an unarguable case for giving asylum 
io prisoners who are in real danger if they 
go home, there is no case at all tor holding 
on to thousands of men who may have been 
told that North Korea is a disease-ridden 
and blasted desert, or that they will be shot 


they have been tattooed—willingly 
with anti-Communist insignia. It 
still less defensible to use them as a 
pool from which to recruit levies for Chiang 
or Syngman Rhee. 

When the unwary General Dodd was 
siezed by the prisoners on Koje Island, 
among the terms conceded “ under dures: 
by General Colson to his 

“to stop forcible screening 
or rearming.”’ General Colson has now been 
summarily “‘ relieved ”’ for his “ ill-advised ” 
Interrogation of prisoners 1s 
a normal practice ; but the implication 1s 
that “screening”? has gone beyond this, 
and no explanation has yet been given of 
the word “rearming”’ in this context. 
Doubts are strengthened by the presence 
of Chinese Nationalists among the staffs 
superv! the camps. A correspondent 
for a British magazine has reported that 
Chiang has at least 21 agents from Formosa 
working among the prisoners, nominally 

“* teacl But there is little difficult 


becaus« 
or not 


Id b 


woul 


’ 
secure reiease 


aggreement. 


ing 


as “ teachers.” 
in guessing the real functions of any 
South Korean) officials pet 

ted to mix with the prisoners, or brought 
from Formosa, as Jime reported, to do 
intelligence work in the camp: 

(hus serious grounds exist for asking 
whether the scores of thousands of refusal 


Kuo- 
mintang Or 


to return are as genuine as Admiral Joy’ 
stand for moral principle would suggest. 
Between April 4 and April 19, 200 U.N 
soldiers conducted the “ poll” of 170,000 
prisoners in which only 70,000 declared for 


repatriation—a reduction of 46,000 
the total given by the American truce team 
on April 1, when the Communists were 
willing to drop the principle of 
exchange if 116,000 of the 170,000 
1 The present breakdown stems 
trom that sudden, questionable revision 
There 1s a solution to this problem 
The Communists have in fact 
the right of political asylum 1 
some of the prisoners by acceptung 
April 1 figure. How are the views 
disputed 46,000 to be checked fairly 
convincingly ? If duress has made pris 
refuse repatriation, they will not 
admit this to any imparttal inspection 
making only a transient visit so long a 
camps remain under their present contro 
If they are to change their minds without 
should be guaranteed continued 
neutral supervision up to the moment o! 
repatriation 
It is true that this would introduce a new 
principle. War prisoners have always been 
regarded as the responsibility of th 
captors, bound, at the end of the war, 1 
return them unconditionally to their na 
Questions of disputed polit 
often arise. In the 
limited ” war, in which ideolog 
nationality is the issue 
followed by a CCd 
than total peace, this rule may be unwork 
able. The way out in Korea is to put thc 
camps on both sides under the control 
of a neutral commission at once. 
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The West Replies 


The reply of the Western Powers to the 
second Soviet Note on German unity has clearly 
two objectives: one is to gain time, and the other 
is to put the Russians in the position of having 
to say “ No.” The Russian proposal that there 
should be immediate negotiations for free elec 
tions throughout Germany 1s not precisely 
rejected, but the stipulation is again made that 
there must first be an investigation of conditions 
in the Eastern Zone—-if not by the U.N. Com 
mission, then by an “impartial” body, whose 
composition would obviously give scope for pro- 
tracted discussions and delays. 

The main point of the reply, however, is the 
rejection by the West of the Russian proposal 
that a united, sovereign Germany (possessing, i 
it so desires, armed forces of its 
neutralised,” in the sense of 
being debarred from joining either of the two 
hostile world Blocs. This, the Western Powers 
argue, “would mean permanent shackles upon 
Germany’s rights of international association.” 
Are we really to suppose that the West would 
have nothing to say if a united Germany chose 
to enter a military alliance with the 
Union? And is it conceivable that the Russians 
would agree to letting go their hold on the 
Eastern Zone and acquiescing in free, all 
German elections, if they knew in advance that 
Germany would be, or was already included in 
a Western alliance ? 


“ defensive ” 
own) should be 


“ 


SOvict 


All that can be said in favour of the reply 
1s that the door is not completely closed toe 
negotiations. Pace Mr. Eden, still hold 
that Contractual Agreement is 
signed by Ministers this month, nothing should 
be done to ratify it, unul further efforts have 
been made to see whether genuinely free elec 
tions in Germany cannot still be arranged on the 
understanding that Germany’s future sovereignty 
shall be hedged by one single proviso, that she 
may not make a military pact either with the 
Soviet Union or N.A.T.O, 


we 


even if the 


De-nationalisation and the Unions 
There has not 
trade 


been much time yet for the 
express their views on the 
Government’s de-nationalisation proposals as 
illustrated by its memorandum on transport 
policy; but the A.E.U. and the Transport 
Salaried Staffs Association, which happened to 
have conferences in session, have both taken a 
strong line. The A.E.U. indeed has urged not 
only that Labour should make clear its intention 
of reversing de-nationalisation as soon as it returns 
to power, but also that this should be done with- 
out further compensation, so that anyone buying 
the units of the steel or road transport industries 
which the Government proposes to offer for sale 
will do so at his peril. This sounds drastic; but 
the taxpayers can hardly be expected to pay 
twice over for goodwill, which has been paid for 
ence already when an undertaking has been 
acquired. If what the A.E.U. means is that the 
State, on buying back the de-nationalised units, 
should pay only for the physical assets, and 
should not pay more for these than was paid by 
their purchasers from the State, such a declara 
tion seems fully justified. The A.E.U. delegates 
were also in a militant mood about wage-policy, 
urging their Executive to put before the Con- 


unions to 


federation of 
Union 


Shipbuilding and Engineering 
, Of which it is the biggest constituent, a 
demand for £2 a week advance, consolidation of 
bonuses in standard rates, and a number of other 
considerable claims. This programme has still 
to run the gauntlet of the Confederation, in 
which general unions are apt to exert a moder 
ating influence; but on the de-nationalisation 
issue Mr. Deakin has expressed himself as 
strongly as anyone, and his members are likely 
to be quite as much antagonised by the Govern 
ment’s attitude as the engineers. 


Hampered Court of Appeal 

The Liverpool murder that ended 
recently in the execution of Devlin and Burns 
was a proper occasion for re-examining once 
again the Statute which, 45 years ago, set up 
the Court of Criminal Appeal—and designedly 
withheld from it the power to order a new trial 
The appellate court itself cannot satisfactorily 
deal with the emergence of fresh evidence, or 
the questioning of evidence already given, since 
these developments may prejudice criminal pro 
ceedings against new defendants. And to appoint 
ad hoc committees of inquiry the Home 
in question—is in 
effect to set up another court, as needed, without 
the safeguards ef publicity, the rules of evidence, 
and legal representation for the parties. The 
Lord Chief Justice was surely entitled to expect, 
when he pleaded the urgency of thi 
the House of Lords last 
other senior judges have done before him), that 
the Devlin and Burns have 
clinched the matter. He had perhaps reckoned 
without Lord Simon, a lonely dissenticnt in a 
House filled with experienced lawyers—-though 
Lord Simon had nothing to add to the usual 
objection that “no man should ever 
twice for the same offence.” It 1s a point of 
view that has always been impervious to the tact 
that the question whether a man wants a new 
trial is best answered by the man who is seeking 
it. From a jury's verdict of “not guilty” there 
is no appeal: every case in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal is there because the defendant took it 
there. Another route of appeal in criminal 
cases—frem magistrates’ courts to the Queen’s 
Bench Division on points of law—is open to 
prosecutors as well as defendants. Is it possible 
that this anomaly, hovering in the minds of 
law Lords whose experience has not been mainly 
criminal, inhibits clear thinking about the Court 
of Criminal Appeal? 
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New Yugoslav Constitution 


Draft proposals for a new constitution in 
Yugoslavia are now nearing completion by the 
legislative committee of the Skuptschtina, and 
are expected to be debated and put into force 
next month. Their main points are already 
public. Direct elections are to be done away 
with, except for local government and works 
Both at the federal and republican 
level, parliamentary deputies are to be elected 
by district and town councils from within 
thei ranks. The Upper House of the 
Skuptschtina, the House of Nationalities, is to 
be displaced by a “ House of Producers,” which, 


councils 


own 


in economic matters, will have power to throw 
out legislative proposals made by the Lower 


The Nex 


House 


Statesman and Nation, May 17 
Members of this House of Producers 
will be nominated by recognised mass organis- 
for production, trade, and transport, 
Cabinet government, at the same tinie, Is to 
displaced by an executive body consisting of 
30 to 45 members of the Skuptschtina, presided 
over by Marshal Tito, who becomes head of 
the State—in place of Mr. Ribar 
head of the government and commander-in- 
chief. This executive is to control and super- 
vise the work of individual Ministries, and to 
appoint individuals to be the heads of depart- 
ments. In short, a sketch for a Corporate State 
without private employers. 
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be 
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A Deal in South Africa ? 
A ( There is 
Court of Parliament 

though there i \ 


orrespondeni wiyites 
prevent Dr. Malan’s High 
Bill trom becoming law ; 
reason to believe that 


nothing to 


every 
it will not 
The Court of Appeal, which 
Act of Union is the highest legal instance in South 
Africa, can still declare this High Court of Parlia- 
ment a body without constitutional validity; but 
the Nationalists, clearly enough, will use the 
Court as 


h any 


constitutionally 


be good law by the 


new 
rail-roading their 
legal difficulties may arise 
ure are the signs of crisis, indeed, that 
older Nationalist leaders seem 
» draw back. This is ifraid 
the United Party may be driven make 
common cause with the non-Whites wt yr 
firm and consistent point in Mr. Strauss’ 
nd in that of the party which he leads has been 
its determination to keep the non-Whites at arm’ 


length 


a means ol 


measures 
throug which 


So 


of the 


some 
it last ready 


not because they are 


but because political strains are turning 


into economic strain Always short 
White South Africa is finding it 
lifheult to attract 


industrialists 


capital, 
more than ever 
from abroad Many 
and businessmen who had planned 
a halt,’ The Star 


investors 
new ventures are calling 
of Johannesburg 

It is perfectly understandable that foreign 
should not wish to invest in 
so manifestly for chaos, though it is 


says 


a country 
fair 
to add that foreign interests already installed in 
South Africa are perfectly capable, if they wish, 
of helping to instigate an investors’ boycott. In 
his case the suspicion is jusufied, perhaps, by the 
fact that it was only economi which 
forced the Nationalists out of power early in the 


capitalists 
} 
i 


1eading 


breakdown 
Thirties well-founded in- 
seek 
not without 
Much rests with Malan 
At 78, will he prefer to hand on the 
succession to the “wild men” in his own camp, 
or will he repeat the deal which Hertzog 
twenty years ago? If he were willing for 


There is and 
formation that part of the United Party is 
ing compromise with Malan, and 
hopes of eventual success 


himself. 


new 


made 
com 
promise with the United Party, he could probably 
drive a bargain highly satisfactory to the bulk of 
Nationalist opinion. ‘This week he called 
again for inclusion of the three High Commission 
lerritories in the Union. Is he perhaps hoping 
that the United Party, as part of the price for 
coalition, can persuade Mr. Churchill’s 
ment to hand them over ? 

The non-Whites, 


conflict among their masters can make little diiter- 


once 


Govern- 


meanwhile, for whom this 


preparations for mass dis- 
The South African Indian 
Congress has now agreed to hold a joint meeting 
of executives with the African National Congress 
at the end of this month A 
effective organisation, Indian has 
expressed full support of the call by the African 
National Congress for 10,000 “ disobedience 
I to forward before June 26. 


netinn rt 
ct Ones tiical 


obedience this year 


small though 


the 


Congress 


come 
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A Missed Opportunity 


e are 
the middle of a Festival of “ eT ELATIRC RAN’ | 
the Western World,’ whose 1 ‘ erapee tthe Min 

But it was initialled, as the Herald how how lucky artusts are, all the way tro : ‘- 

uid the next day, “amid doubts on it Britten, not to have lived or to be living 

A few hours before there was t ; t Soviet system of 
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poitce control 
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raised any of the really unpleasant questions ‘ a 4 

ratification of the treaty, its extremely mixed 1 Back to the Thirties ? Mee lees ersiaky 

cepuon in Germany, or its adverse effect on ar Correspondent cvrit : pond 
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ry’ 

1e 

Pie Government's transport proposals 

not 


they 


do amount to based on 


1 plan 
assumption, baldly stated but never argued, that 


are the 
the integration of Road and Rail 1s impracticable 
and, in any case, undesirable. It would scarcely 
be possible to find a reputable and independent 
expel 
One of statements ol 
by Lord Leathers, who, as 


who would not assert exactly the reverse 

the classical the case 
Minister of War 
Transport in 1944 when his political commit 
ments were different 
said : 


somewhat from to-day, 


Time and war have shown how 
to regard the various means of 
units, but as Component parts of a vital, national 
service. I hope that the same sense of unity 
will persist among operators when the war ts 


necessary it is 
transport not as 


ever, for it 1s only by retaining this conception 
of transport that we shall provide the cheap and 
effiient service on which the 
trace 


restoration of 
depends 

Lord Leathers owes it to his reputation to-day 
to produce far more convincing reasons for his 
apparent change of view than those put forward 
ia the White Paper 

It is that the creating an 
integrated service has made slow progress. It is 
a task of great administrative complexity, and 
one which has been made more difficult both by 
the suspicions of the unions and by the deliberate 
obstruction of the privately owned road haulage 
industry and its Conservative remittance-men 
It may be that the Transport Commission, no 
less than the unions and the hauliers, needs a 
taste of the whip to urge it on. What is certain 
is that, so far, integration has neither been given 
an adequate trial, nor has it failed. If the 
Government were in any sense genuine in its 
professed concern for “better and cheaper 
transport,’ it would immediately set about 
strengthening the Commission to speed up the 
work of integration 


true process of 


In fact it is going to do exactly the opposite 
The assets of the Road Haulage Executive are 
to be broken up into “operable units” and sold 
by open tender, almost certainly at knock 
down prices. The Executive will thus be lett 
with only the unremunerative surplus; the rail 
ways will be faced for the first time since 1947 
and perhaps to a greater extent than at any time 
since 1933, with uncontrolled competition trom 
the roads; and the members of the Road Haulage 
Association, rewarded for their political virtue, 
will be left with the best of the pickings from 
which to maintain their substantial contributions 
to Lord Woolton’s political fund 

If there were any indication that this set-up 
was likely to lead to an efficient transport system, 
the public might find the douceur to the road 
hauliers less intolerable. But 
from theory or experience is against it. The 
railways will become inevitably, unless the 
Government is prepared to free them of their 
uncconomic * 


every argument 


“social” obligations, a progressively 
heavy burden on the taxpayer; while the roads 
will absorb a bigger and bigger investment, 
much of it in dollar-costing or dollar-earning 
materials. Moreover, road charges are almost 
certain to increase. ‘To meet both the loss which 
the Road Haulage Executive will incur by the 
forced sale of its and the 


vehicles increased 


Clash of Transport and Power 


deficit of the railways as they begin to lose the 
profitable traffic, an annual levy of £4m. is to 
be made on the road haulage industry. But 
does anybody believe that this will be adequate 
for its purpose? One expert view is that a 
better estimate would be about £10m. a year, 
rising as the railway traffic becomes less remu 
nerative. The amount of the levy, whatever it 
is, will, in the long run, be met by increased 
charges on road users. So the public gets the 


worst of both worlds: the real economies of 


integration are thrown away, and the consumer 
will have to pay, both as traveller and taxpayer, 
for the resultant losses on the railways. 


A constant feature of Tory propaganda in 
recent years has been the charge that British 
Road Services have not been competitive with 
the privately owned haulage industry. This 
unsubstantiated charge is repeated in the White 
Paper. It is, we believe, untrue and designed 
only to discredit the principle of public owner- 
ship. British Road Services have, for instance, 
reduced the proportion of empty running from 
about 40 per cent, under private enterprise, to 
less than 20 per cent. The industry is, to quote 
the Economist of December, 1950: 

Reasonably 
tralised 


flexible and realistically decen 
There is in practice a useful degree 
of local decision and a welcome absence of hard 
and fast bureaucratic regulations. Group 
managers fix wages, seck Out new customers 
and work out their own schemes for the im 
provement of public road haulage services in 
their areas 
Moreover, Road Services are in fact 
being run very largely by the most successful 
operators from the once privately owned indus 
try. This may be a mixed blessing, but it 
answers the fabricated charges of incompetence. 
All evidence is that the publicly owned haul- 
age industry 1s fully capable of competing with 
the private operators. 


British 


Where it has not done 
so, it is because it has set itself higher standards 
of maintenance and safety, or because, for 
reasons of genuine economy, it has chosen to 
offer a less wasteful form of service. If 
Government really believed 
ponsible opinion— 


the 
“against every res 
that the whole trend of expert 
thought on Transport over the last 20 years has 
been unsound, and that the case is technically 
established for a return to the long discredited 
method of unbridled competition between Road 
and Rail, it could achieve its ends by abolishing 
merely the Transport Commission itself and in 
structing the Road Haulage Executive to go all 
out against all comers—including the Railways, 
which could have equal freedom to fight back 
Many proved men among the management of 
British Road Services would be only too glad of 
the chance to show what they could do 

It almost passes belief that the Government 
have, in fact, at no stage even inquired the views 
of the Road Haulage Executive on transport 
policy. The conclusion is inescapable that the 
Government’s real concern is with power and 
not with Transport. Shaken in his authority by 
many examples of incompetence, and panic 
stricken by the County Council elections, Mr. 
Churchill has decided on a desperate stroke to 
pacify his disgruntled back-benchers and rally 
his flagging support in the country. It sheds an 


The New Statesman and Nation, May 17 
ironical light on Lord Leathers’s title as co-ordin 
ator of “Transport and Power” that he should 
lend himself to such a project. The White 
Paper has been almost universally condemned 
by responsible commentators as a sk 
digested, irresponsible document. It 
divorced from the serious problems of cost 
ciency and social need which the Transport 
Commission was beginning, albeit slowly, to face 
and solve. That it will fail in its purpose of 
bolstering up Mr. Churchill’s party 
immaterial. 


P 
19 


fortunes 1 
What matters is the damage it will 
do to the progressive efficiency of British in 
dustry and the social needs of British people 


London Diary 


Tue dispute between Mr. D. C. Thomson and 
Natsopa, now being considered by the 
High Court, has assumed an importance which 
touches all trade unionists and Socialists. Apart 
from the direct issues involved for Thomson's 
employees (and here the Minister of Labour has 
properly intervened with the appointment of a 
Court of Inquiry), the accusation that Mr 
Deakin and his colleagues are guilty of criminal 
conspiracy the whole 
legality of sympathetic strikes. It is, of course, 
impossible to comment on the merits of the 
case while it is still sub judice. But it is fair to 
observe that since the repeal of the 1927 Track 

Disputes Act (and, incidentally, of the notorious 
Regulation 1305) the law in this matter is some 

what obscure, and the Court’s decision will be 
of immense public importance. Not for many 
years has the right of sympathetic action in sup 
port of a strike against an employer's closed shop 
been tested in the courts; and if it is held that 
the actions of the Transport and 
Workers Union are in fact illegal, trade unionists 
will have the support of the whole Labour move 
ment in demanding that the law be changed 
Quite apart from the circumstances of the present 
action, a Tory Government in office is sufficient 


raises question of the 


General 


to arouse, among trade unionists, fears of reac 

tionary policy in industry. If it were decided that 
sympathetic action to estabish the right of joining 
a union was illegal, this would strike at the very 
roots of trade union solidarity and would create a 
which trade unionists not 
tolerate. Sir Walter Monckton, an intelligent 
and capable Minister of Labour, realises, I'm 
sure, that on this matter the unions will accept 
no compromise. The duty of the courts is to 
establish the law and to enforce it. It is the 
duty of Parliament, where the necessity arises, to 
change it. 


situation could 


+ ” * 

What a the treatment of 
this year’s local elections with the sensationalism 
of 1947 and 1949. Newspaper readers were 
then invited to believe that a popular Tory revo 
lution had taken place. This ume the 
importance has been played right down, though 
one London evening paper so far forgot itself 
as to refer to “ Labour” 
gains 


contrast 15 press 


instead of “‘ Socialist” 
The elections of °47 and “49 were won 
because, broadly speaking, Tories went to thc 
polls in full strength and Labour supporters did 
not. This time something rather different 
seems to have happened. In one town where | 





Ne Statesman a 


I Nati 
have been able to study comparative figu 
ome detail, the 
istained, but I 
never 


ot the 


Pory vote has been pretty well 
abour voters have turned out as 


before in a local election. In seven out 


1952 Labour 
the 


seems to be 


ten wards concerned, the 
would have 
Fories in 1949 


fairly general I 


vote been sufficient to defeat 

rhis pattert 
doubt if there is a case on 
record of a Government rousing the electorate 
against it quite so quickly as the present on 
Not 


only have marginal areas swung decisively 
Labour, but there has been Red penetration 
1 towns and villages which have always beet 
accounted a fast, unfading Blue. Results such 
as Hedingham, Essex, which now has a Labour 
County Councillor, and Wilton, where the 
Countess of Pembroke was just defeated by a local 
Socialist, mdicate a crumbling in the 
t feudal England even where it seemed 
| 


yf 
solid 


fabric 
most 
Not even Labour’s present success 1 
a certain indication of an impending Parliamen 
tary triumph; but the relatively high poll justifies 
Morgan Phillips’s comment that Mr 
has been served with Notice to Quit 


* a 


Churchill 


A correspondent in Nyasaland draws my 
attention to the difficulty which serious students 
lave (0 face in obtaining books on Communism 


in a recent instance an organiser of libraries 
ind discussion groups sought to acquire som 
the basic I 


ident of 


literature 
politic His inquirie 
the Colonial Office and 


{t-wing necessary to 
came to 
ears of wer 
-d by an investigation into his loyalty 
in the end established: but he did not ge 


the 


! 
books he needed 
not confined to Nyasaland, though they seem 
Nigeria and the 
though 
ind both moving fast t 
apply different standards 


(hese restrictions ar 


to var‘ 
Gold ¢ 


from colony to colony 
tor 


oast, instance, next-door 


hbours ywards sel 


ibversive lit 
> 14 ( 


mld 


that 
yefore the 


ratur 
oast t I 
He's Party came to power is still apparently 
ll force Yet in neighbouring Nigeria 
Where the urban and educated population—and 
therefore the number of likely subversives—is 
I can find no evidence of a 
What nonsense tt all 
is. Even if such restrictions were proper in 
dealing with people whom the Colonial Office 
supposed to be leading to independenc 
tical responsibility, they could not be 
The books, in fact, are by 
students and others returning from Kngland; 
ind the dreariest of Communist publications, 
Which on a free market would be almost un 


sellable, acquire the glamour of forbidden fruit 
* * * 


much larger ban 


of comparable severity 


* and 
flec 


rol 
oe) 


tive smuggled in 


I am not surprised to see that Lady Megan 
Lloyd George is not standing again for the vice 
Presidency of the Liberal Party. Her position 
has been a difficult one for several years. Able, 
energetic and passionately radical, she must have 
found it hard and humiliating to the 
gyrations of Clement Davies and his little group 


follow 


of hollow men in their effort to hang on to the 
Tory tail without losing 
Liberal seats in Parliament. Between 1945 and 
i951 did a great remind Parlia 
mentary Liberals that they had at least a pro 
gressive tradition behind them: but in the last 
couple of vears her influence had waned and 


thew traditionally 


she deal to 


ignificantly 
Emrys 


1951 


both she and her fellow radical 
Roberts, lost their seats to I 
Will Lady Megan now join the 
Not the 


surprised if 1 


ibour 
Labour 
lor though 


probably present 


ll not eventually 
1 is her inevitable place. When s 

s she will find herself naturally tar to 
Left of many of the Party’s leaders. As a li 


} 
sme does 
realise that 

; 


do 
tarian, and in no sense a fellow traveller 
Communists, she might expect to find herselt 
in the Bevanite camp on 
be hoped that she can bring herself to make the 
jt She ts far too able and 
public-spirited to be encouraged to retire indef 
nitely in her retreat, far too 
progressive to allow herself to be dragged down 
into the crypto-Tory demi-mon le of A. J 
Cummings and Philip Fothergill 


inany 


sues It is to 
1 
np before too long 


Anglesey and 


* * * 


Somewhere between the indiscretion of saying 
too much and the insolence of saying nothing 
at all, the path of legal loquacity runs safe and 
inconspicuous for the ordinary man. The judges 
and the magistrates are constantly dealing with 

Much more 1 
them 


ind; and they proceed to find out whether he 


people who say too much 


they find a 


rely 
aTeCiN 


man before who utters n 


nsolent or dumb, “ mute of malice ” ot 


mute 


{ the visitation of God.” In a recent case a 
Polish defendant last opened his mouth to speat 
exactly before trial, 


Oh?” to a policeman’s accusation of theft 


when he said 


six weeks 
Was he playing possum, or was he really dumb 
Our would settled 


tradition of the common law 


forbears have this, in th 


reat by patiently 
crushing him to death under a growing pile of 


weights (the peine the theory 


i 
that a prisoner 


forte et dure 


could Spedt 


too heavy Lo 
1 jury, which 1s 


being who really 


would do so before 1 


got day, 


it is a question for empanelled 
and then fron 
If the 


imbness 1s 


ther< among the people present 
satishes the jury th 


not feigned 


yurt evidence 


in ¢ 
the d 


tion arises 


the further qu 
the defendant 
derstand subsequent proce 
decide that he ts * 
rial { 


gocs on a ul 


whether will be abl 


to u But i 
they 
the 

guilty 


ling 
mute of mali then 
he had pleaded “not 
London Sessions decided that the silent 
Pole could talk if he would, found him guilty 
and overtull 
you in, I 


gave him six months. The world i 
who talk too much; but 
talk too little 


of people 
SUPPOSE, 


* * * 


I can recall very few English 
have 


which 
searching of the 
national conscience about the decline of Cricket 
This year the Cassandras have been in better 
than usual I remain 
like the pound, the genera 
ind the Poetic Muse, has been in a state 


long as anybody can remember 


ummers 
not begun with a public 


Vol undisturbed 


younger 


ot d 
The ct 
who would sec 


iy for as 


‘nt outcry arises, I suspect, from thos, 
this 
transformed into a great public spectacle lil 
Such men ; 


which 


gentlemanly, pastoral gam 


sional football 
Cricket 1s 
pays 
leisure Its 
zens of all 


profes 


phet 


pro 


the game 


to the dwindling joys of 


ibove all 
other respect 


patron are grave re spon 


classes who 
on weekdays 
permit themselves the 


of whole days of recumbent 


can circum 


employers and their w 


week-ends) and entle 


discipline conten 


plation in the fresh air 
soothed by the gent wud of ball 
roused ot I 


ible 


toil 
and too tr atl by 


heomMr excitement 


Never W 
of diverting th 


I 


} 
hone 


ed by other men's 


on pad 


moments of 


is there 
re spect- 
ie harm 
the 

leave 
pursuit 
it they 
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China Lobby 


at ’ ’ ‘ 

HE China Lobby” is now as much a part of 
our political demonology as “Wall Street,” or 
as the “Cliveden Set” was before the war. Yet, 
though its powers are known to be great, they are 
seldom clearly defined. 
Chinese Nationalists in 
clandestine; 


The operations of the 
the U.S. largely 
secrecy is protected by 
money, by the laws of libel, and by the present 
political situation. It is only recently, in two 
remarkable issues of the New York Reporter, that 
a courageous attempt has been made to 
their sinister influence and dubious methods 
There were three stages in the evolution of the 
China Lobby First, there was period 
which lasted almost to the end of the war—in 
which Chiang Kai-shek was accepted as the heroic 
leader of 


are 


and thei 


assess 


the 


resistance to the Japanese Secondly, 
there were the post-war years when the corrup- 
tion, inefficiency and decay of the Kuomintang 
regime became generally known, and when U.S 
policy towards China was indecisive. 
there 
land 


Finally, 
was Chiany’s deteat on the Chinese main- 
And it was then, after 1948, that the China 
Lobby really began to operate, when there was 
nothing left of the China it represented but a 
rump government on Formosa 

Unul the closing months of the war, there was 
no need for the Chinese Government to do more 
than any other allied Power to secure its share of 
American aid. There sentiment 
for China; there were relief and economic assist 
ance prants, 
President Roosevelt's 
Great Power. Even then, however, the Kuomin- 
tang leaders-—especially the immensely rich Soong 
and Kung families—were manipulating the ex 
changes for the benefit of themselves and certain 


was a fund of 


ind there 
make China 


there were arm 


desire to 


was 


American friends, arranging trading and transport 
concessions refusing to make the 
their regime needed if it was to survive. 

But still Lobby 
were influential polincians and 
men who were passionate admirers ot 


and reforms 
There 
military 
Chiang 
with General MacArthur, the main hero of the 
“ Pacific-Firster And _ there little men, 
peddling that “ Com- 
munists ” in the Administration, blaming Chiang’s 
failures upon a Red conspiracy in the State De- 
partment 


there wa no China 


some 


were 


smear-sheets denounced 


the wealthy Chinese 
Nationalists, now more anxious than ever to sub- 
and who would shout 
loudly for increased help to Chiang. And there 
was a small group with definite economic stakes 
in the survival of Chiang’s China 
they had not come together 

The change the 
against Chiang As the armies 
moved down across China, a coalition was formed. 


Again, there were 


sidise influence anyone 


But so far 
ime as tide began to turn 
Communist 


It was this alliance that accomplished the shift 
from “normal” lobbying techniques to bmbery, 
slander and direct intimidation 

Already, carly in 1948, the Nationalists had hired 

among others-—-Wilham J. Goodwin as a paid 
lobbyist at a fee of $30,000 a year. Mr. Goodwin, 
who is at present working as one of Senator Taft's 
campaign strategists in New York, ts an erstwhile 
Christian Fronter, who had threatened that aid to 
Britain in 1941 would mean civil war in America 
His task wa 
tain 
claimed that hi 


to dine, wine and otherwise enter 


members of Congress, and he has himselt 


converted ” at least f 


gressmen to aid tor 


ifty Con 

He 
also admit “helped materially” to lay 
the groundwork for McCarthy's 


attacks upon the State Department 


Chiang in his first veatr 


that he 
Senator later 
Nationalist 
ways The Report 


Bank of China funds were used t 


money was used in other 


describes how 


defeat Helen Douglas in the California Senate 
election in 1950. This not an_ isolated 
example. Many palms itched for the millions 
that the Nationalists had salted away 

Ihere were, however, amateur enthusiasts for 
Chiang. Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, for instance, an 
importer of Chinese lace, had been crying the 
Communist wolf for years before he suddenly 
found an ally in Senator McCarthy. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 1950, the Senator had made his now 
famous speech, alleging that he had a list of 250 
Communists in the State Department. His 
farrago had been hashed up from material col- 
lected by William Goodwin, from articles by 
Alfred Kohlberg, and from old Congressional 
inquiries. When, shortly after this speech, 
McCarthy met Kohlberg, the Senator badly 
needed the dossiers Kohlberg had compiled. It 
was an ideal alliance. Kohlberg had the ammuni- 
tion and no outlet; McCarthy had the headlines 
and nothing with which to support them. Indeed, 
many of the allegations against men like Owen 
Lattimore, and bodies such as the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which have been the stock-in- 
trade of the witch-hunt for the past two years, 
can be waced directly back to charges first made 
years ago by Kohlberg and his American China 
Policy Association. 

McCarthy the China Lobby’s 
spokesman in the Senate, but he has had warm 
support from such old-time friends of Chiang as 
Senators Knowland, Wherry, Bridges and 
McCarran. And the little men, of whom nobody 
took notice four years ago, have now achieved a 
new status as experts and have attracted to them 
such ex-Communists as Louis Budenz, who with 
Freda Utiey has made a speciality of testifying in 
support of Senator McCarthy’s fantastic 
clauions A riff-raff of Fascists, 
labour and Communist 
jumped on the bandwagon. 

Yet this catalogue of propagandists does not 
explain why the China Lobby should suddenly 
have important in the U.S. at the 
moment of Chiang’s military defeat in China. In 
November, 1948, Chiang suffered two disasters 
Che first—the fall of Mukden—was the harbinger 
of military collapse, and it was irreparable; the 
other was the defeat of Governor Dewey in the 
U.S. elections 


was 


has become 


denun- 
anti-Semites, 
spies renegades have 


become so 


Since the Kuomintang was soon 
lite more than a rump regime on Formosa, the 
only place left for it to fight for its life was the 
U.S. political arena. What was more natural than 
to form an alliance with the Republicans who 
once again had failed to enter the promised land? 
The two defeated armies had a common target 

the Democratic Administration. They could 
both ascribe the misfortunes of their respective 
countries to the same cause-——-a Communist con 
For both groups, the Red Scare was the 
means to success and power 
tical foundation of 
and success 


spiracy 
Here is the poli 
the China Lobby’s influence 
By a clever combination of black- 
mail, slander, corruption and political pressure, it 
has stampeded American opinion and driven any 
liberal or realistic expert on the Far East out of 
public life, into silence, or even imto open agree 
ment with the policies of the China Lobby 

Ihe course of American policy in the Far East 
is meaningless unless this is understood. It is 
the product of this struggle between the Admunis- 
und the China Lobby. Of the latter, Max 
Ascoli wrote after summarising the factual detail 
that has appeared in the Reporter 


ation 


The Lobby now set itself a new, grandiose goal 
to undo the Communist conquest of the Chinese 
mainland. If the United States is dragged into an 
ill-ont war with Red China by a public-relanons 
forged chain of destiny, we might, of course, find 
ourselves alone and fmendless. But that does not 
worry the China Lobby operators, for in their 


The Neu 


Opinion none of our allies except Chiang is worth 
much, and Europe is doomed anyway 


Statesman and Nation, May 17, 1952 


The truth is that the trouble with the Chinese 
Nationalists to-day is not merely that they lobby, 
but that they are no more than a lobby for a clique 
on Formosa, allied to the most 
irresponsible section of American politics 
high for them. They tried to buy 
General Wedemeyer for five million dollars—and 
were trenchantly rebuffed; but they managed to 
employ Admiral Cooke, commander of the U.S. 
Seventh Fleet in 1947-8, as a purchasing agent, 
together with sixteen other U.S. officers; and it 
was Admiral Cooke who persuaded MacArthur 
to ship munitions to Formosa in 1950 

The fighting in Korea, however, has been a 
mixed blessing to the China Lobby It has 
helped create a climate of opinion in the United 
States in which their propaganda finds a ready 
response and it has rehabilitated Chiang. But, 
tor the ume being, it made U.S. commiment to 
a counter-revoluuionary invasion of the mainland 
less likely. If the U.S. had been driven out of 
Korea, or if the truce talks broke down irrevoc 
ably, then the campaign for an all-out attack on 
China would be nearer Chat is the 
real objective, and mere blockade or air attack 
would be only a stage on the way 

Chiang and his allies are right when they say 
that their real enemies are (or were) in the U.S 
Administration. 


reactionary and 


No aim 


15 Too 


success 


Phis is not because the Ameri- 
can Government is in the grip of a Communist 
conspiracy 
inental 


that ts a nightmarish reflection of the 
processes of ex-Communists 
Budenz and Utley. It is because the Administra 
tion contained realistic and moderate men who 
understood that Chiang had lost China through 
corruption, reaction and political idiocy. Now 
by means of the China Lobby, the same infections 
have been carried to the United States. It is a 
measure of their virulence that President ‘Truman 
and his colleagues know this, know the secret and 
simister truth about the China Lobby 
ramifications, and yet lack either the 
the power to expose it, 


such a 


and all its 


courage OF 


NoRMAN MackKenZit 


The Price of a Leg 


I macine a couple of one-legged miners sitting on 


1 bench. Carry coincidence a step tarther, and 
assume that each of these men lost his leg when 
in charge of a stationary machine underground 
One accident took place since the introduction of 
the Industrial Injuries Act of July 1948, the othe: 
before. Both these men have returned to thei 
old jobs—it is quite possible for a lame man to 
tend a stationary engine which ts situated not too 
far from’ the pit bottom 

injured last year receives 


but the miner who was 
a weekly income of at 
least £9 10s. 6d., whereas his companion must be 
content with his wage of £7 0s. 6d, 

Examples of this kind illustrate the anomalies 
at present existing between “ Workmens’ Com 
pensation” cases and the “ Industrial 
beneficiaries; and the 


Injuries 


two recent Parliamentary 
debates were rich with 


hardships 


case histories of far greater 
The new increases in Industrial In 
juries benefits due to come into force next July, 
although welcome, do nothing whatever to bene- 
old Workmens’ 
Compensation schemes; indeed they widen the 
gap last year will 
be about 10s. per week better off, but the incom 
of his companion 


fit persons who come under the 


The miner who lost his leg 


remains unchanged; and the 
numbers of people at present forced to undergo 
means tests in order to draw Publix 
unlikely to The 


Assistance 


decrease old Workmens’ 
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oss of “faculty this is pa pensation, the money should 
earning pacity, and over and the } onal Coal Board 
vage, which, fi he sal sum it sanwhile, pneumoconiosi 
umed in both cases e the bas he scourge of the mining industt 
mumimum in the industry 1 tated Mr. S. O. Davies, * out 
Injuries Act special hardshi ightly more than 700,000 eng 
made to persons forced to take ¢ indust deaths from pneumoconiosis 
a result of injury ded 300; new certifications in- res; 
it was three mining , pacumoconiosis numbered about 4,000; and there 
Finch, Mr. S. O. Davies, and Mr. Ronald are probably as many as 20,000 suffering 
who made the most striking and cor pneumoconiosis at this moment Ass¢ 
contributions to the debate, tl ; s ot “faculty” due to the disease is 
which is by no means contined j It, and not at present entirely satisfactory 
utlects approximately 100,000 met stem is based upon degrees of breathles 


*n suttering from either injuries IIness tests; and it 1s not easy to devise breathing 
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sn ivota and the 
contracted at work before 1948 Th it are purely objectis For instance, if i a 
Party is showing its determination, not y that fives an a@ hilly district his disablement is lik Ri vw G I 
ul Health Insurance benefits must be raised, butt be the cause of greater suffering than if he lived ICC FOC 


lust 
that injured or sick workers coming u “r the 1 plain, Some experts belies 
Compensation system must be re . " nts can be made by diagnosi 
generously as persons liable under the 1s | n here the difficulues are manifold; t 
Injuries Act le, some patients display very little 


A start has already been made: nev 


phic change and yet may suffer from a 
March 10 | k of breath or from other di bling 


which came into force on ; 
the remaining years of man le in others the reverse may 
uners. The Act is designed 
en totally disabled by pneun 1 
¢ ; . : nad in persons ¢cxposc lt 
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iblem is to produce a standard 


wing the various categorie 


er ! diseases, who, 

were not covered by the Hea is Ressarch { 
Its rate of 40s. is base 

Workmens’ Compensation scale which 


leadership of 
But eve 
different X-ray units sometimes vary 


included wite and child allowance ; . 
much does a Leica from an old boy 


lags behind the Industrial Injuries payment ; 
But added to the basic sum are various upple the Llandough sets to 


' ; 1Osp sing then 
mentary payments similar to those of the 1948 hospital using them 


Act, such as “constant attendance Wlowan comparable apparatu 


These, of course, are paid only if other benefit radiographic technique 
not being already received I CK PRETAMON 
to recompense men who woided by 
tin mines, slate quarries, etc., 
early 1930s, but have been worki 
unde! 


conditions ever since ee 
to 14 per cent., 4s. 6d 


inv thousands of such men who : - 
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. t 
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said 
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from. one primeval jungle stretch to another, 
depending on the Rice God and the fortuitous dry 
rice growing, but laborious nursing 
of every foot of arable soil 

In the hills of Kulumprogo, I witnessed a sight 
almost unimaginable in the twentieth century 
men are constructing a 60-mile-long canal, moving 
mountains in the process, with nothing but their 
hands, mattocks, picks and chisels. They have 
to chip their way for weeks through rocks which 
dynamite could have shifted in a few minutes 
From the depths of the dam swarms of ant-men 
scurry up long as, and 
infinitely more dangerous than, a city fire-escape 
Fhese are not Babylonian slaves but 
volunteers, and this was their own canal 


and flooding 


bamboo ladders as 
free men, 

In these 
hills there are only coconuts for trade, and tapioca 
for food. ‘They wanted rice, and the only way to 
get wet rice was to bring the water 
thirsty mountains from the Progo river. All along 
the 60-mile stretch the adjoining villages will 
provide the labour. They are cutting their way to 
freedom--treedom from hunger but also from the 
moneylenders. These rice-terraces will start free 
from the debt which makes most of the Javanese 
peasants slaves of the moneylenders. Moreover, 
credit are being formed. The 
Government, too, can help with improved seeds 
from special breeding stations and with experts to 
advise on proper management 

Farmers’ clubs have been started in Java and 
I went round them with Supraptor. 
That is the only way I can distinguish him 
because in Java they have no first names, nor sur- 
names cither—“ Supraptor”™ is just a common 
nom de plume. Singing Supraptor is a graduate 
in agricultural science, but he knows his people 
in Central Java. He has turned troubadour 
calypso singer, and he goes round the countryside 
singing his advice to farmers on how to improve 
their Phey welcome music-hall 
turn, adapts the to 
topicality and locality 


into then 


co-operatives 


Singing 


or 


rice him as a 


who words of his songs 


Our rice must be planted in rows 
With manure to make sure that it grows 
We must pick the best seeds 

And hoe out the weeds ‘ 


And so he goes on through tune after tune, but 
always with choruses of imstructions which will 
ring in the rice-peasant’s head long after Singing 
Supraptor has moved on 

In Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan I have watched the struggle for rice 
It mnght Rice provides 
three-quarters of the food of Asia; its production 
is still 2! 


seem a losing battle 
per cent, below pre-war, while the popu- 
lauon has increased by over 10 per cent. When 
farmers faced threatening 
hunger, turn like sweet 
potatoes and yams, and let rice go out of cultiva- 
tron 


conditions 
starchy 


with 


to 


are 
they 1OOtS 
Rice-growing is a difficult problem; it is 


so much a manual job. Machines can help by 
ploughing, preparing and grading the land. They 
might help with the making of irrigation canals 
and dykes, but the rice process is one which con- 
sists of transplanting seedlings, stem by 


the wet paddyfields 


stem, in 
It needs a great many hands 
for the transplanting and the reaping 


Any 
that 


improvements in rice-cultivation, and all 
that the hungry millions of Asia, 
must depend, therefore, on how far new methods 
can convince the 
largely illiterate 

removing 
lands 
Colombo 


means to 


peasants, tradition-ridden and 
Much can be done indirectly by 
burden of But until new 
opened cultivation—and the 
Plan 13 millon more acres 
under cultivation and 13 million more acres under 
irrigation in the countries included in the Plan 
the imereased yields will have to 
existing acreage 


the disease 


are up tor 


envisages 


come trom 


That is entirely feasible. At Cuttack, in Orissa, 
I visited the International Rice Research Station 
This was a heartening experience because here, 
under the sponsorship of F.A.O., the Indian 
Government joined forces with nine other 
Asian countries to produce new hybrid strains of 
rice with greater stamina and yield. At Cuyttack 
also they are successfully dealing with the hitherto 
difficult problem of using artificial fertilisers in 
the rice-fields. One the reasons for past 
failures has been that people have tried to apply 
dry-farming fertiliser methods to wet-farming, 
with poor results because of the different chemical 
reaction under water. They have now found that 
by introducing the fertilisers at a deeper layer they 
can get an increased yield of over 25 per cent. 

Singing Supraptor has his indispensable value; 
so has the research scientist, but it has got to be a 
marriage between tradition and technology. The 
former has be converted from traditional 
methods that have gone bad but the scientist has 
to respect the traditional methods that are good 
He has got to know what he is changing before 
he changes it. RITCHIE CALDER 


has 


of 


to 


Island Profile 


Dervaia, whence I write, consists of a double 
row of small white houses set close to the bank of 
a sea loch, with sheltering hills behind. At my 
back stretches the island of Mull, the innermost 
o. the Hebrides and a pleasant place in which to 
live. My fellow-islanders are kind, competent, 
wel) educated and sensible. They love singing, 
they dance well, and they appreciate poetry. They 
are at home in small boats on rough seas around 
rocky coasts, and the care of cattle comes naturally 
to them. If they do not like work for its own sake, 
it is in the main because they have always 4 use for 
their time 
Tobermory, the capital of the island, was en- 
late in the 18th century in the hope 
that it would become an important fishing centre. 
But though the bay in times of storm is filled 
with trawlers and drifters, sheltering under the 
lee of Calve Island, the venture came to nothing. 
fo-day ‘Tobermory depends on the tourist trade 
and the purchasing power of the islanders them- 
selves. They, in turn, depend for their livelihood 
on farming, a little fishing, rabbit-catching and 
odd jobs. Forestry—the felling of trees on estates 
that under the hammer—and_ the 
maintenance the recent Forestry Commission 
plantations, occupy a few. The Post Office, the 
Electricity Board, the building trade, lorry trans- 
port, and, of course, hotels for the tourist, employ 
1 few more. On the surface they may strike the 
observer as living well, and their social life is rich 
in music and dancing; but under it all is a story 
of dereliction, under-population, and despair 
At best the island is not fertile; but its rough 
grazings can carry a heavy stock of breeding cattle 
and sheep 
* normal 


Mic, 


larged 


have come 


ot 


Freight charges, however, make the 
system of competitive farming unecono 
everything, from a box of matches to an agri 
cural implement, bears this extra charge—and all 
stock sales at the Oban market carry the weight 
ot this deduction. In terms of cash, Mull is not 
economic proposition. Only sheep pay; and 
the land sick of sheep, but every 
choked drain, tumbled dyke, and acre of bracken 
little routine farm work 


an 


not only is 


bears witness how can 


be done by the few hands that are required to 
work only sheep. 


Before 1745, the island, organised upon the clan 
system under which every family held its land 
by hereditary right, carried such a population as 
could muster 1,100 fighting men at short notice. 


The New 17, 
After 1745 came new owners of the land, and the 
introduction of short leases in place of the former 
hereditary rights. These new owners had 
acquired southern ideas of luxury, and needed 
cash; they quickly found it more profitable to evict 
the indigenous peasantry, to create sheep runs and 
deer forests, and to let large tracts of land to 
single tenants rather than to collect many small 
rents from their crofters. In 1836 and 1846 
followed famines, and, with but few exceptions, 
the land-owners made full use of the opportunity 
to be rid of their unwanted peasantry. Ships, 
mostly old hulks, removed these unfortunates to 
America, Canada, and other foreign places, under 
appalling conditions of misery and disease, and 
much was made of the story that the Highlands 
were incapable of supporting their population by 
those who wanted rid of this population. 

A century ago the village of Dervaig still con- 
tained 26 crofting families, who between them 
owned 56 cows, a bull, and 28 horses. They held 
a considerable area of hill grazing, a little arable 
and their houses, under Hugh, 15th Laird of Coll 
At the Crofter’s Commission held in Tobermory 
in 1883, evidence was given that they were a 
happy community under this regime. In 1857, 
however, the Estate of Quinish, which included 
the village of Dervaig, was sold to a newcomer 
This man, according to the same evidence, took 
over their grazing on the pretext that he wished 
to improve it, and then return it to the crofters in 
better condition. 
their 
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Later he is said to have taken 
stock at his own valuation, and cer- 
tainly to-day Dervaig has no land to farm as a 
community 


ovel 


its inhabitants are entirely depen- 
dent upon such local work as they can find 

At this same Commission, evidence was given 
that 327 families, mostly of the crofting type, had 
been evicted from the northern half of the island 
To-day the hills and glens are dotted with the 
skeleton remains crofts and hamlets. Crude 
and insanitary as they appear to the modern eye, 
they none the less bear to the former 
existence of a dignified civilisation capable of 
evoluuion into something better. 


of 
witness 


Indeed, about 
1870, the island began to prosper once more under 
a regime of rich men who bought up large estates, 
built themselves and settled down to 
enjoy the life as lairds. But the economic results of 
two great wars have put a stop to this artificial 
prosperity 


castles, 


Mull to-day 1s faced with final ruin; 
it is mostly old men, many of them pensioners, 
who inhabit such crofts as remain; the young men 
generally leave the island. 

Yet this island, which ts representative of the 
state of the whole Highlands, is worth saving. Not 
only does it offer a way of life that it is good to 
live, not only could it house and feed perhaps 
8,000 more than it does, but, now that the 50 mil- 
lions who inhabit the British Isles must look morc 
than formerly to their own soil for food, it could 
be developed for the profitable production ol 
cattle, umber—and whisky. There is, 
however, no Act of Parliament, no loan of money, 
ind no scheme for introducing a new population 


sheep, 


that could succeed in reclaiming the present dere- 
licuon. In view of the difficulty of communica 
tions, the introduction of “light industry ” 
be folly. Men unused tw the climate and life of 
Hebrides would never flourish among the 
rainfall (about 80in. in a year), bad 
roads, absence of cinemas, short winter days and 
long winter nights. Only the true islander, born 
to small boats and hills, can thrive; only he is 
capable of appreciating the wild beauty and poetry 
of living which the island offers as an alternative 
to a more sophisticatea civilisation. 


would 


the 
gales, heavy 


If there is to 
be a revival, it can come only slowly, and it can 
come through only such measures as will en- 
courage the young men and women to stay where 
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LS, Mi 


Yn ai meN er 


Last ball before lunch, Sir 


glasses of Robinson's I 


batting side, Sir? Wt been enjoying 


Robinson's all morning! 


unpires head 


ing this way too u ' yomal 1 good decision 


Robinson's 


Lemon or Orange 


HARVEST of HEALTH 


mn BARLEY WATER 
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How many §’s 
in fashion ? 


: three, so far as your retailer 


is concerned, for he must meet 


ustomers requiremerits in Size, ia 


le and in Shade. That he can do so 


to the W.T.A 


cessfully is largely due 


Wholesaler, who enables him to offer his 


stomers a choice of the finest products 


trom many factories all over the country 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Ceaseless efforts 


to improve quality 


Any measure that might mnceivabls 
raise the cas of fish 1s most carefully 
tudicd and tested by the 
Industr: During the last rw S 
zreat strides have been made, and there 
can be arcely a housewife 
not noticed the gener 
But there is no 
Industry’s eftort 
sull finer, fresh« 
ire using and r 
Skipper 

This machine consists of a 
trawler’s deck to whicheve 
bath to maintain a 


who has 
il improvement 

slackening im _ the 
to bring the public 
r fish. For mstance, 
eporting on a ne‘ 


ai tha I 

w tish-washing machine 1 n ya lrawler 
metal bath that runs on 
r hatch is being used. Pow 
depth of some 1§ inches 
The fish are tossed in the instant they are 
speedily and more effectively, 
be possible. 


tramlines along 

riul jets play into the 
of violently agitated sea 
gutted and are th 
both inside and out 


watet 
washed more 


than would otherwise 


he 


British trawlers know their job?! 
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they are, and rear children to the life. A neat 
neighbour of the writer's was one of fourteen chil- 
those 


aren, them one 


must | 


fourteen 
This is 


and which ca 


grandchild 
VvCT ed 
uon by the 
Competitive 


ceed 


crotin 


ertlity, 


Tminyg or 
there i little and there 


inany transport problems. “There mu 


m remarkably 
ul, 


arise a modern 


which was de 
\ 


tainly involves 


‘ land-tenure t is not % resent practical 


wOhiLic On a ort-term view there is much to 
} 
reintroduction of home-killing of 


be said fox 
for 


the 
home 
double 


the 


meat consumption; this would save the 


, freight on live k and ses 
present Ireignt on livestock and cCarcase 


going to and from 


butcher 


market, returning 
But if the Government really wanted to 
i fillip to the economy of Mull and the High- 


quickly it would evolve a new fiscal policy 


the 


vive 
land 
in relation to whisky 
I am not the 


to forgo a single dolla: 


uggesting that the Chancellor of 


Exchequer should be asked 


from export sales, or any of the tax revenue de 


rived from whisky outside the bankrupt High 
There i 


asking him to remove 


land , however, a strong argument for 
the Excise duty (C10 10: 
on every gallon, which could be sold profitably 
at 12s. 6d.), on locally produced malt whisky that 
is to be drunk in the Highlands 
Such is my belief in the character of the High 
lander that I am convinced, once he knew that it 
not to the 
smuggling and racketeering, 
As it 1s, whisky, because of 
unobtainable by the 


sold and only 


was advantage of his land to have 


there would be none 
its price, is virtually 


Highland working man; vet 


it is to his social life what beer and tea are to the 


English, or what wine is to the French Po de 
prive by 
natural drink is 
a joke More: 
morale, the 


would once 


taxation a whole countryside of it 
not, in terms of human happiness, 
ver, apart the 


agriculture would be great 


from question of 
beneht t 
croftters more begin to grow barley, 
No 


designed for the put 


and would learn as do the 


to dry their grain, 
wegians, in rough shelters 


pose Further, pigs and poultry would become 

t profitable undertaking because of barley tailings 

that would be 
A Kirk 


tury 


available free of freight charges 

urvey made in the 19th cen 
Mull will 
to 1 on oats 
This survey goes on to deplore that the islanders 
find use they 
make it! Jt must 
that if more corn is grown, for whatever 
there will be straw for out-wintering bee! 
cattle; and if more corn is profitably grown, and 
more cattle 


statistical 
poimts out that the arable land ot 
return 16 to 1 on barley, and only 3 

ean no better than to 


for barley 


whisky of follow, however, 
Teason, 


more 


are wintered, it must 
will be 


i tollow that more 
required on the holdings. It the 
drift trom the Highland arrested, it is 
in better use of 


men 
is to be 
the Highlands’ unique asset, malt 
whisky, that a remedy may have to be sought 
Dervaiy, Mull CAMPBELL K. FINLAY 


Receipt of Custom 


Oncr I was a pending man 
thing to turn up 
Tax 


Waiting for 

So I crept around to an Income 
asked job In this ofhce 
people sat in comfort doing things with picces of 
Office doors 
gentlemen would rms They 
made joke I saw a number of elderly gentlemen 
rearing with laughter over a card index printed 
all over with numbers. On my first day a 
harmless man wearing rimless glasses 


some- 


office and for a 


paper. would open and elderly 


come in with {fk 


quite 
by 
my side and said something about the weather 
Immediately after he had left, three men sitting 


stood 


at my desk leant over towards me and told 
not to him. A _ jolly-looking 
ome department or other, wh 


trust woman in 
had 
talking to the three men, told me « ‘ 
Then the head 

talk. It was 


charge ol 
seen me 
account to trust them 
department told me t to 
Russia 
The head, a } : ish, looked like a 
but he lived in a sort of glass partit 
watched. He 
He could tell at a glance when somebod) 


ntre of the room, and 
Look out, men weuld say, 
Sometimes there would b« 
a conference in the glass partition, and a number 
of elderly gentlemen would sit and watch, and 
sometimes laugh over index cards. The man with 
the rimless glasses, who was called Mr. Thrush, 
padded about the room making little inoffensive 
jokes, and occasionally disappeared into the g 

box rhe my companions 
He was the head of the Inland Revenue Tcheka, 
the dreaded Income ‘Tax Man in Black. At the 
bottom of the building was a dungeon where men 


were sent 


hac a vacant mind 


Beamish is watching. 


swine, would say 


for weeks, even months, to sort out 
prehistoric income tax 
Bean. Beard. Beatleworth 
he department bristled with intrigue and the 
sort of drama you could expect in a subterranean 
theatre 


thousands of 
Beach 


forms 


Beagle 


A fair man who shed clouds of perfume 
directed an offensive against a large breezy fat 
man with rosy cheeks. The breezy fat man wa 
quite high up, he handled special cases concerning 
superannuated bath attendants in public duildings, 
but he only turned up occasionally in the office, 
He had a 
He ate pigs, chickens, turkeys, mutton and 
When he arrived at 
he made a great deal of noise, rustling tax- 


growing fatter and rosier every day. 
farm. 
made cheeses 


home the 


office 
forms and questionnaires relating to the depend- 
ants bath attendants, rattling index 
boxes and shouting out: “‘ What has happened to 
Beatlewortt chedule ? All the others looked 
chained as were to 
their desks under the eye of Mr. Beamish. Only 
a few of them could claim the privilege of going 
the cards 
rhe rosy-cheeked farmer could go in whenever he 
liked He came in every Friday 
with a sack of apples or a fat goose for Mr 
Beamish. Hi 


the 


female) of 


at him with distaste, they 


into glass box and laughing at index 


slapping his sides 


only trouble seemed to consist in 
Beatleworth He 
stormed about the office, looking for it, and I 
think it began to worry him a little. 


went 


looking for schedule of 
Things even 
It didn’t surprise me 
scented man the 


wrong the 
to hear that the 
bottom of it all 
After lunch in a Civil Service canteen, I 
for a walk with another employee 
Hansom. He was plump, willowy 
He was an out-of-work actor, 
therefore a pending man like myself. He talked 
about Ivor and Larry Noel. At work he 
answered the office phone with maternal softness 
and blushed Beamish shouted at 
through the glass box. He had a very kind heart 
I used to watch the sea-gulls up in the smoky 
and 


aren't 


on farm 


fair, was at 
used 
to go called 


had a 


and 


and 


perm was 


and 


when him 


sky think “those sea-gulls are free They 


called Caird, Cargill, Carblott, Carter, 
Carraway 

The 
hike Ru 
Behind 


rats in armbands 


the buildings looked 
1a, Crammed with informers and indexe: 
the and the the 
After losing a number of forms 
I was put on the counter to greet clients and find 
out who should deal with them I had long 
conversations with them, and could feel Beamish’s 
eye on the back ol head. By now he must 
have guessed I was a sea-gull in disguise. He 
called me into the box and told me to say nothing 


most harmless of 


tlower smiles sat neat 


my 
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The New 
except good day, what is your name 
possible for 
clients 


i952 
The only 


outlet my life-force now consisted 


in finding with improper proper names, 
preferably indignant ones who were being hope- 
less] These names I st} 


vertaxed with 
ther man called Frost, and we 


iC iv 4 


larea 
ised to go o\ 
chent and look at him. 


had 


tarted well in the depart 
inguished war record and was 
eemed fo colk 
around him 
um looking out of 
and | knew he 


One 


the windo' 


am 


day 
department secretly 
* But, 


said, stuffing the 


tearing 


mn UrpPrise 


ey all do it,” he LOTT 


into an envelope and going over to the stove 


‘Even Thrush does it from time to time 
myselt 1 he 
and gone back to a desk, sitting next to 


Frost, and 


started tearing up torms 
together 
Dinton, 


wasn t enough 


we disposed of Dimble, 
Dippleby, Dipsey But it 


Spring was puffing at the forms, 


Dimmer, 


and the one pretty girl in the office was 
softly 


singing 
under her breath 

Men 
windows a litde until they were shut by the anger 
Mr. 


pamphlets about Lucerne, 


Spring under tifty began opening the 
Ihrush received travel 
Plans stirred 


of elderly coughing 
within 
You shouldn't 
cried a bright, eager voice insi 

hould I be ? 


me. I waved trantically to myself 
be here, 
Where I asked, crumpling up the 
remains of Eggot, Endlesham and Ewart. Here, 
cried the tar-away voice like a thin silver trumpet 
in the heart of a bluebell wood. Or here, it con- 
echoing like a 
mist. Or here, it whispered with the 
Lorelei. I wanted to say something 
statement, a small, private golden pre 
on to prisoners who could vet 
escape I searched my head Roach, Rodd, 
Rodders, Rodman, Roe. I had nothing to sa 
I was about to tear up another form, but I decided 
it down 


unued, ship’s siren through 
morning 
voice of 
Make a la- 


the world’s 


to copy ind 


Phe 


ine 


I altered the punctuation 
published in a_ poetry 
gentlemen roared with laughter 

looked aloof and 
le episode. 


it Wa magazine 


elderly but 
sea-gulls 


the whi 


contemptuous about 
ANTHONY CARSON 


The Words 


son John, who has been going to sch 
has now learnt all the Words, one 
At least, all the ones I know 
with his little brother, his 
ostentatiously occupied 
pricked sharply in 


My 
a year alter 
He will 


eyes 


another 
aying and 
but his ears 


my direction, and casually 
enunciate the latest of his collection. 

Nobody the verbal more than I 
do. I value directness of communication ; 
bitterly 


centurie 


hates taboos 
I am 
envious of Geoffrey Chaucer because the 
me of his ability to 

elimination as simply 
consumption, 


have cheated 


‘ 


verbs of 
he of 


and purely as 
without 
bravado. 
for these functions strike me, even 
as I am using them, as prissy and ludicrous, 
par with and 
Worse sull, standard ; and anyone 
who ventures on a children’s party for the 


ver 


being suspected 


4ic) 


{ childish 


of either vulgarity or Phe 
euphemism 
on a 
toosy-pegs ” * beddy-bves 
there is no 
very 
young must be ready to respond to almost any 
repetitive dissyllable with an undoing of button 

Nor are we much better off when we grow up 
Our 
not seldom musleading. 
entry of bashtul 


working-class home 


circumlocutions clumsy and 
I shall never the 
G.I. into a_ respectable 


On asking his hoste “M 


are uniformly 
forget 


one 
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I use your bathroom, please ? ’’ he was told “ No, | 
you can't. We haven't got one,’ while the two 
stared at each other in a mutual horror of mis- 
understanding. And ‘spend a penny,’ which 


has become blessedly current and intelligible in 


most urban areas, is already menaced by inflation 
So IT have no doubt as to what I ought to do 
when John delivers his would-be bombshelis. I 
have read the works of half a dozen semanticists. 
Stuart Chase in particular swam into ken 
with a great burst of light and liberation, and I 
joined in his merry laughter at the superstition 
the fetichism, ot those who could be shacked b 
the sound of a word and left unmoved by th 
ame id therwise expressed. Moreover 
sat at the feet of halt dozen 
educationalists, one of whom I 
usserung fhat the correct tre 1 
that used filthy language was to come 
him with something filthier 
There is one insuperable obstacle to this 
in my case: I simply have not got the vocabulary 
to outbid the scholars at John’s admirable 
primary school. The truth is, my progress: 
is of the Nonconformist wing. It 
Socialism of the Solid South. It 
town whose delegates, even to Communist 
Congresses, dress soberly in navy blue suit 


there is nothing looks so good as a bit of bl 
and, travelling in a borrowed car, look askance 
at the corduroyed, hitch-hiking, University con- 
tingents. I fought free of the Band of Hope ; 
I broke loose from the Sunday School; but the 


taboos of language are still fetters on my tongue 


That in itself would be nothing, but the SPEED 7 
prejudice against profanity extends itself into a 


prejudice against the profane. I can take any 
number ot bloodies and buggers in moderation, 
but move any further down the index and tt takes : 

all my strength of will to insulate my estimate ot Almost every steel-using firm possesses scrap iron and sicel in the 
the speaker against the series of shocks he is : 

administering to my conditioned ears deed, 
it is the only thing in my experience that mak 
me even remotely able to comprehend (not 


form of old plant, redundant buildings, machinery and spares. Every ton of 


it is wanted back in the steelworks to make the supplies of new stcel that 

sympathise with) the frame of mind of 
ce eg eae nine esi tn . 
ony ‘wa mee if they didn't ‘eeuisa your own and other factories need so 

Then what am I to do? If I pass : 
tatoos, I am fastening the fetters on to i urgently. 
that might still be free of them; I am communi | THE RAILWAYS 
cating what I recognise, m my rational moments 


Have a search made on your premises 
sickness in myself. Also I am helping 


3 | . 0 
mdemn another generation to the intolerable Make prompt decisions to turn in all the GET A M VE ON 


iuvkwardnesses of expression that I re ; 
talking about sex in clinical Latin or not at 
tor the only hope of rehabilitating the English by the stall of British 
ds (as words have been rehabilitated from the - 
t associations) is to bring them into th¢ > chants are glad to help with dismantling 
lest associatic s to bring t into th 1 ‘ 
Yet if I let him use them as and when he will . ind the quantity of tron 
e to live day and night with a chil and collection. ; 
ne tenes crap 4 
own child at that—whe is “ no | 


> he ' rut ol ly “ 
old iron and steel you can find. Scrap mer- The amount of salva 


Railways is enormou 


m I really like’’; while the effect on 


they rounded up 1 
ighbourhood (which prefers to keep its cursin 


if 


was 644,000 tons 
esune) will be deplorable. Unless, that ts, 
ce up the Pharisaical attitude of “ Of course ; / _ 7 
ng, daddy and I don’t mind, but J py 


yple, they're funny that way. You’! 


mour them.’’ And that is the worst s: t > | 

I comfort myself with the reflection that eds 
tion begins with the grandparents ; I am maimed . 
ilready, and cannot make a perfect job of John, ~~ 

it perhaps I can leave some hope tor his 

ildren. I shall not, therefore, teli him that th ~—=—a. ~~]. ‘SE. 
) are wicked. I shall merely ask him not 


I 
them too often in the presence of pe 
» don’t use them themselves, ‘because it o 
them feel uncomfortable. Among. those 
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The Arts and 


BEN NICHOLSON 


Bes NICHOLSON is an artist of great distinction 
and originality, yet of peculiar limitations. One 
of the extraordinary things about him — and 
his present exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery 
bears this out—is that he remains an extremely 
English artist despite his emulation, at different 
times, of Cubism and Constructivism. He has 
what are, in a pictorial sense, typically English 
gifts: elegance, wit, a literal preciseness, 7.¢., he 
likes a sharp pencil; and, in colour, a pale 
radiance reminiscent of our finest landscape 
watercolourists—number 1, at first sight, is a 
nineteenth-century watercolour drawing! And 
his failings are equally English. These include 
diluted colour which is often only decorative 
instead of spatial ; an almost total lack of plastic 
strength or weight, together with the weak pulse 
that usually accompanies this—I mean that his 
rhythms are hesitant and tend to be superficial ; 
they are manipulated at the picture surface, 
instead of behind it. In consequence that surface 
has often only a brittle unity. Rhythm should 
be a submerged force irresistibly unifying all 
the pictorial elements from behind, from under- 
neath, but in a Nicholson there is no behind, no 
depth of recession. For him rhythm 1s something 
which skips gaily across the surtace, like the 6B 
pencil line of which he is so fond, cutting across 
and over the waiting strips of exquisite pale colour. 
Sometimes this pencil line—which, like much 
else in his pictorial repertoire, has been a constant 
feature of his art, more or less from the beginning 
foes all the work and can claim all the success 
At other times it is his undoing. Like other 
English painters in whom rhythm is weak, 
being thought rather than felt (Sutherland, for 
mstance but not Hitchens) Nicholson resorts 
to tight unrhythmic detail both in the description 
of form and in design: this detail (the lines have 
sometimes some awkward “ points ” in Nicholson 
junctions an over-busy pencil supplic 
On the other hand, his main successes of recent 
times have been arrived at by the use of pre- 
dominantly linear means: these too his pencil 
has created. For instance, a number of pictures 
in this exhibition solely of rhythmic 
pencilled lines on a single coloured ground 
‘Taking the profile of a mug or jug as a sort of 
stable archetype, and making it central to the 
design, he then weaves other lines across and 
a-ound it which tully or partially echo the lines 
of the first silhouette 
But it is always the flat profile of an object 
that Nicholson takes as archetypa! image, 
never a section, never a more complicated three 
quarter view, tor that would involve the presenta- 
tion of solidity : a plastic image would have to be 
employed, and Nicholson does not command 
plastic (or sculptural) means. He was never a 
Cubist ; not even before 1933, up to which point 
his main influence had been Braque. His presen- 
tation of the most orthodox Cubist personages 
cut-glass tumblers, carafes, guitars, the Ace of 
Clubs and Queen of Hearts—was always 
ideographic rather than plastic. In order to be 
Cubist (and, therefore, plastic) a work must 
convey a sense of weight and density, the weight 
and density of real objects. Nicholson is remote 
from this sense of reality his mugs and jugs 
are airy ghosts of the real jugs and mugs of your 
kitchen, which are also those of Cubism 
Nicholson has none of Braque’s intense grip 
upon the poetic quality of the everyday It 
Picasso and Braque portray a real object—and 
the result is a Cubist mug—Nicholson portrays 
a Cubist mug—and the result is, therefore, at 
two removes trom reality. Ot course there was 
a long period in his career (1933 to 1945, about 
when Nicholson’s work was Constructivist, i.e., 
completely non-figurauve, That was the period 
of his tamous white reliefs: at that time he was 
quite untroubled by the complex problems 
besetting such a representational art as Cubism 


consist 


his 


the 


Entertainment 


Yet the Cubist criteria once again apply, for, 
since 1945, Nicholson has aimed increasingly at 
creating a curious and very personal fusion of a 
non-figurative, semi-geometric (but not, for that 
reason, in the ‘least mechanical), architectural 
content with the chaste, realistic, pencilled profile: 
of the familiar Cubist mugs, jugs and glass jars 
His mugs still have flat looping handles—an 
aspect of rotund form that would not commend 
itself so frequently if Nicholson were a Cubist, 
for it denies the sense of volume (profiles occur 
in Cubist painting in opposition to massive 
volumes: in Nicholson profiles simply supple- 
ment other profiles). Lastly, one further element 
is most important in his post-1945 development 

I mean the intrusion into still-life arrangements 
of sections filled with realistic landscape. 

I believe Ben Nicholson likes to insist upon a 
connection between the landscape in which he 
lives (St. Ives, Cornwall) and his painting. The 
connection is there, and is a strong one ; but it is 
oblique. I mean that it is in his more abstract 
sull lifes, rather than in his overt, and utterly 
representational, landscapes, that the connection 
is manifest. When Nicholson attacks landscape 
direct, giving us a view of St. Ives harbour 
over the roofs and chimneys of the town 
picturesque ?), he too often produces a toylike, 
spaceless, nursery model of landscape which has 
little if anything to do with the spatial sequences 
found out of doors. Such landscapes are 
post-cards pinned on the wall behind the Nicholson 
sull-life group. On the other hand, the sull-life 
paintings are impregnated with qualities of light, 
texture and colour which convey one at once to 
St. Ives The over-clean ‘ washedness”’ of 
the cool colours and the smooth neat textures are 
qualities very precisely related to that rain-washed 
Adiantic-blown town. And the muluplicity of 
pale greys, off-whites, pale blues, purples and 
yellows all have a valid basis in the white ocean 
refiected light which almost bleaches things in 
its diffuse radiance, PATRICK HERON 
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ROSSINI IN FLORENCE—I 


Rossin is one of those composers, like Handel, 


almost buried beneath the tame ot a 
single composition. No doubt the Barbiere is his 
best opera; and no doubt, as Beethoven told him, 
most himself in the delightful absurdities 

Yet in the long tally of his operas 
Opere serie, and with many of thes« 
he won European triumphs which his contem 
poraries freely compared with those of Napoleon 
It is impossible not to feel a lively curiosity about 
all this buried music; and Florence, which, 
since the memorable Cenerentola revival of 
with Conchita Supervia), has always played a 
foremost part in the restoration of Rossini’s fame, 
seems lately to have concentrated on the heroic 
and tragic operas Now, Signor Siciliani, the 
director ot the Teatro Comunale, has boldly mad 
the fifteenth Maggio Musicale Fiorentino into a 
Rossini testival, 

It is not called that; and the scheme is diversi- 
hed by some scattered concerts and recitals, not 
to menuon a visit from the New York City Ballet, 
a new opera, Don Chisciotte by Vito Frazzi, 
which was performed at the end of April, and a 
seventeenth-century opera, Didone by Cavalli, 
which is to be given towards the end of June in 
the courtyard of the Pitt. But the Maggio (an 
elastic term) will stand or fall by the success of 
its six Rossini revivals; the two comedies, J! Cont. 
Ory and La Pietra del Paragone (The Touch 
stone); the one-act farsa, La Scala di Seta; and the 
three serious operas, Armida, Tancredi and W:l 
ham Tell. Except for Tell, these operas are as 
little known to the Italian public as to the English, 
and Signor Siciliani’s adventurous has 
come in tor some criticism 

As though in defiance of caution, the season has 
opened with Armida, the least familiar of all. 
Phe subject, traditional in the eighteenth century 
and immortalised by Gluck, is a strange one for 
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Rossini, who disliked magic and the supernatural. 
The libretto, by one Schmidt, has always been 
abused, mostly with justice, though the first act 
1s effective enough; but the truth is that the story 
of a Christian knight fallen beneath the spell ot 
a pagan enchantress and eventually recalled to 
duty scarcely possesses the elements of dramatic 
conflict. Rinaldo is bound to be something of a 
lay figure; the point of his adventures is that they 
offer scope for unlimited picturesqueness on the 
part of scene-painter, machinist and musician 
Rossini, brave downright Italian, has hithe notion 
of the mysteriously seductive atmosphere in which 
Gluck enveloped his Rinaldo with 
demons, he writes conventional ballet m 
in the minor key; and for the grand display at 
the palace of Armida he provides a brilliant, but 
juite mundane, sequence of 
ored for harp and woodwind 


Faced 


verents 


dances, charmingly 
The dominant note of the opera is sumptuous 
At Naples in 1817 it was thought too 
elaborate and “too German”; and there 1s cer- 
tainly lack of Rossini’s usually superabun 
dant melodic invention. But the compensations 
are immens¢ Rossini’s noble Crusaders consist 
exclusively of tenors, of which there ar: 
than six in the cast; and he writes for these with 
amazing brilliance and variety. Nothing in the 
Magnificent Florentine performance was more 
remarkable than the manner in which these for- 
midable tenor were filled Alessandro 
Ziliani, as Duke Godfrey, captained the team and 
harangued them from his with very 
and authority; Mario Filippeschi was 
political) rival, who uttered an impres- 

ries of high C’s before meeting his end in 
the duel of the first act; Antonio Salvarezza, the 
smoothest and finest of all these voices, one 
of the two knights who rescue Rinaldo; Gianni 
Raimondi doubled the other knight with a minor 
warrior in the first act; and Rinaldo himself was 
with taste, and with much fire as the 
character allows, by Francesco Albanese It is 
essential that tenor parts shall be 
shouted; and it is to the credit of all these 
singers, and of Tullio Serafin, the admirable con- 
ductor, that the normal vices of the present-day 
lhalian school of singing were held for this per- 
studiously in abeyance. In conse 
profound effect was made by the 
Ferzetto for three tenors in the last act, at the 
point when the two knights show Rinaldo his 
altered aspect in their adamantine shield 
one of the noble things in Rossini’s score, looking 
backwards to the Mozart of The Magic Flute and 
forward to the Verdi of Nabucco and Ernani 
Verdian also are the ensembles of the first 
and the skilful use of march rhythms to 
the severity of the Crusaders. 

The first appearance of Armida herseli, borne 
‘loft in a palanquin, a turbaned vision of Eastern 
luxury, saffron-clad and richly attended, among 
the grey tents and sober tunics of the Crusaders, 
brilliantly successful moment in_ the 
generally coarse decor of Alberto Savinio. And it 
goes without saying that no manager, whatever 
his supply of tenors, would have ventured to put 
Armida unless he disposed of an alto- 
exceptional singer for the part of the 
heroine Written for Isabella Colbran, the 
Neapolitan prima donna who became Rossini’s 
first wife, Armida’s music is extremely florid even 
by the standards of the day. At Florence, Maria 
Callas, the most remarkable soprano now before 
the Italian public, gave a performance of dazzling 
skill and assurance. Of Greek-American origin, 
she has an exceptional range and technique, and 
has sung since the war a variety of roles which 
reminds us of the exploits of Lilli Lehmann; these 
include Isolde, Kundry, Turandot, Violetta in 
La Traviata and Elvira in I Puritani. As Norma, 
a part in which Covent Garden is to hear her this 
autumn, she has made a greater sensation than 
anyone since Ponselle. Listening to her Armida, 
although I was told that she was not in her best 
voice, I found it easy to understand the 
ment she has caused; indeed, I shared i 
everything she does can be defended: 
begin distinctly sometimes end in a 
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there is a constant tendency, at certain pitche 

towards an acid quality of tone evertheless, 
Maria Callas is the real thing: a ‘singer with 
authority, presence, attack—in short, with som 


notion of the heroic style. In 





drmida she ranged 


from G below the scale to E above it; and in the 
middle of the second act (which is otherwise 
mainly ballet) she sang a large bravura aria, in 
effect an “air with variations,” in a style which 
ustonished and delighted an audience to whom 
heroic floriture must have come as a novel Bu 
the heart of the opera lies in the three love 
duets, one in each act; and in these, though she 


combined with Albanese and the <*> -toned 
orchestra to produce brilliant and memorabl 
music, there was yet a want of tenderness, 
warmth and charm. If she can acquire thes 


without losing her present air of magnificence, sh« 
will surely have the world at her teet 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE MOVIES 
*“ The Fall of Berlin,” at the New Gallery 
“Paris 1900,” and “Le Voyage en 
Ameérique,”’ at the Cameo-Polytechnic 
“Curtain Up,”’ at the Marble Arch Odeon 
Ihe Grand Glut i 





s, I won’t say finis but 
starting to thin a little. Personally, I shall try to 
make it last as long as I can; postponing, for 


example, till next week one enjoyable French film 
with Jouvet—Lady Paname, at the Rialto—which 
I’ve seen, and the Carné and Simenon thriller La 
Marie du Port, missed during the recent excite 
ment. Badness is beginning to come back. Th 
Fall of Berlin is a typical Soviet film: quite a 
point in its favour, since the typical American and 
English are with week in, week 

rar the typical Russian. Good points 
momentum of events; the newsreel material, 
the which, we told, 


adil 


us but 


out, 


th 
ili 
gathering of 


ire eighty 


cameramen lost their lives, Bad points: the un 
imaginative film making, the dull rhetoric, the 
melodrama. Bad points, I am afraid, outweigh 
good. No more conventional beginning could 
have been devised: children romping in choru 


through a cornfield, school to steel w 
Stakhanovite hero honoured 
company him to Moscow and the Presence 
is engaged, not very cunningly, but 
ported by humming choirs, with a hoe 
Il faut cultiver notre jardin? No 


visit 
about to be 


ork 


Wea 





garden 


is not at all the lesson. We shall get a good deal ot 
him brooding: he wins the war, he defeats not only 
Hitler but Churchill, and kisses hero and heroine 
m both cheeks. No more august pater noster has 

sr walked the screen: one looks forward to a 





tim the Presence will be banned from 
direct representation, only a voice off-screen of a 
beam of light—a new searchlight, perhaps—beu 


permitted. The unlucky actor who plays 


Not he he 








ilmost debarred from acting 
tligists of Hitler and Churchill. Over-acting is 
t encouraged, and the result is caricature of 
the feeblest sort, that which attempts to jomn n 
irama and satire en we laugh at the ant 
this Hitler, we deride the clumsin that ha 
nted them; and as for the hog Churchill, ! 
og reply. I believe he is seeing the film, and I find 
difficult to believe that he w t mm 
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whict pads out fact. The fact of ba ‘ 1 
does pop up now and then—though not so often 
suld wish—is impressive. One wiks of 
I ighty dead camcramen. They desez " 

r memorial 
Védres’ Paris 1900 employs t g but 
1, and with great skill. In Paris tha u 
re enormous floods, the Eiffel Tower was 





issailed, Gide 
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Le sawveOMCe iu, 4 g 
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and 


indescribable beards lound thew counterpart 
In sumptuous fashror One or two of these items 
iy have stepped out of order, because the him 


1914. Many 
not least the 


silhou 


reache to 
odd poignancy 
Monet, 


d spite title 
moments have an 
glimpses of artists 


it up 


a snub-nosed 


ette under a sun-hat, dabbling away against the 
background of his lily pool ; Renoir as an old man 
ull employing arthritic claws en also in 
Hasaerts’ From Renoir to Picasso), a brief power 
impression of Rodin. They, and the jerky 
photography of the time, link us with another 
ntury. The period up to the war is sketched 1m, 

I may add, most appealingly. Also in the Cameo 
Poly programme is Voyage en Amenique, a slight, 


winning, Meandry comedy of a provincial banker 
Pierre Fresnay) and his wife 
who plan to visit America and amazingly go 
ve at instants wish that Mile Printemps were 
Spring? However, it is a very 
tlm, and its lithe town captivates 

I wish that Miss Margaret Rutherford 
Kobert Morley had been a quarter as 

Curtam Up. This plays the fool with an empty 
atre and rehearsals. A laugh every ten minutes; 
oh, the hundred attempted laughs between 
WiLtiAM WHITEBAIT 


Yvonne Printemps 

Do 
not 
ways agreeable 
ind Me 


well served 


but ! 


“ The Voysey Inheritance,”’ at the Arts 


How our atutude towards money has altered in 
tty years! An audience of 1905 would plainly h 
en shocked to the very depths ot u thical sen 
1 sohcitor gambling with his trust funds; we are 
rely mterested, And, by making an assumpuon 
rout the moral passions of the stall ind so not 
othering to give us an embodunent of Sacred 
Property as eather Shaw or Galsworthy would have 
jone, and given him the strongest part —Granwille 
Barker weakens the force of his play He weakens 
t, too, by divided aims. We start with a ught Pinero 




















tuauon, go on with a Galsworthyish satire ol 
family respectability, and end with a semi-Shavian 
mult on idealism The narrative 1s skilfully j 
Ki conducted to cover up the cont on, bur tt | 
miusion is there and weakens the impact Sull we | 
we grateful to have been given the wn ot cing | 
this play, even in a performance that was only ap- | 
proximat Mr. Hugh Miller was quite delightfully | 
right as the widely respected and outwardly respect 
le sohenor, The rest of the cast were rather less 
happy about their status. Mr. Tony Britton took the 
long and difficult part of the idealising son with con 
derable pron M Rachel Gurney, Miss Sheila 
Keuh and Mr. Alec McCowen were serviceable 
ao. | 
“ Uranium 235,”’ at the Embassy 
It is a pity that so obviously talented and devot } 
roup as this, whicl ulls itself Pheatre Work 
shop,” should waste its time and energy on a pla 
Ntich, both theatncally and politically, is dowdily 
ld-tashioned; and it ‘5 a thousand pities that tl 
hould imtroduce themselves to London with = it 
heralded by trumpet blasts from on high Theat 
W orkshoy lures us with u on of n | 
und « ung developments in technique We go pr 
1 to be surprised, puzzled, shocked if you like 
n hat a let-down to be confronted with a crud 
propaganda morality ompot i half-baked 
in PPy 1 olism t na style t y 
) a cut t o h ro 
nee tor displaying rt | illet m 
de, | { i i vet n 
vf tt i It It re Workshop 
ommunist roup l Caomoussar for Cult 
ild stes m oft p ul nda ro 
mn t nh th wmive If the 4 n 
it their function to de Ms approp ) 
tl 1950 I nostalgical »B t 
i t I \\ 
* Alexander Balus,”’ at the Festival Hall 
Even the Handel fanatics had to ads t Johs 
n revival of A i Balu 174 in i 
boredom than pl Sequ ire ‘ 
" nax ind essor to j is Maccabaeu 
rs badly by a dreary plot—whet thrills arrive 
much too late, they are too quickly o som th 
en (out of 45) numbers are n re 
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would have been with finer singing. The trouble is 
that Handel wrote for soloists with magnificent voices 
and cdvanced techniques; there are 
dozen singers in the world today adequate to 
Handel's demands (pace Wales). Alfred Deller came 
nearest to what was required, making much of the 


probably not a 


touching interruption in Alexander’s aria, “Fury with 
red sparkling eyes” and of florid passages elsewhere, 
but even he does not imitate the proud extraversion 
OL the castrat how could he? Mr. ‘Tobin's cadenzas 
do not dare real virtuosity and so sound dull. Choir 
and orchestra performed respectably, Boris Ord 
harpsichord) brilliantly But it would have been 
better to have sacrificed musicological zeal to effect, 
and to have cut Balus without mercy WoS.M 


Affandi and Other Indonesian Painters, at the 
Army and Navy Stores 
Affandi, whe 


ol peniu 


was born in Java in 1910, is a painter 
Unequal, capable of badly erratic work, 
niings and drawings (some of the 
na porttoho) are quite remarkable 
here to their quality by discussing 
works, or to Comment on the that, 
Affandi has made, not consciously but in 


his best 





latter 
I have no space 
analyse single 
elf-taught, 
tinctively, a 
real synthesis between Eastern and Western styles of 
colour and drawing. I 
the reader to ge 
particularly ai 


fact 


strongly recommend 
to the exhibition this 
the 


landscapes, the huge 


an only 
week and to look 
Indian and 
. upright watercolours of begg 


large, violent, town 





and the various pictures of unexotic animals It 
would be possible to label Affandi’s work Expre 
ist, and to point out similarities 
Kokoschka, but to do 
His work is different 


being produced in Europe 


ion 
with Van Gogh and 
so would be very superficial 
in kind from nearly 

And for this 
shows 4 way out of the wnpasse now reached in Par 
New York and London 
a partial 

Affanan’s 

their 


everything 
reason it 





way out which may imply 
humiliation of Art.’ 
separated 


essentially 


but necessary 


canvases, which are not even 


from surroundings by 
The I 
ind tenderne 


but di 


frames, are 


works of action emotions of anger, Compat 


son, violence have no recoll 
ted 


beer 


n tranquillity, ciplined and used as they 
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were felt They do not present the spectator with 


the quintessence of their subject, but their 
subject with a witness The bad, insufficiently 
organised works remain bad because to Affandi 
they are as irrevocable as past actions, to try 


to undo them would be a negative waste of time 
The strength and sensitivity of the good works is not 
the result of romantic identification, but rather of the 
endurance of a protagonist. J. B 


Victor Pasmore, at the Redfern 
Lucien Freud, at the Hanover 
The story of Victor Pasmore’s development has 
the quality of a cautionary tale or an Aesop fable. An 
arust of purer sensibility and more natural taste than 
almost any in the country, he has gradually 
nd with an obstinate sort of courage 


other 





renounced the 
world in order to develop his sensibility even further 
His latest works at the Redfern 
structions of paper, aluminium and 
Their design is superb; their arrangement 
so right that one imagines them to be made 
fact they lack, their 
joints often being blurred and clumsy. Yet for all 
this, they funny—looking hke bath 
room fittings, and to all, except a tew disciples, as 
inapplicable 


are abstract 


canvas, 


con 
wood, 
plastic 
with a 


preasion which in edges and 


remam slightly 


and irrelevant as the intimations of a 
At the Hanover gallery Lucian Freud 
Despite it 


sensuous, 


hermut mystic 
is showing thirteen new paintings 
hardness, Freud's 
error 


lineas 
vision 1s even frankly 
The tacule surface of everything he paints 

the fur of a bull-terner, the 


the creases of a 


canvas of a 
the folds of a towelling dress 
presented with a febrile intensity which 
ensation of feeling in the dark rather than 
And sometimes 
understand, simply by fingering it, the structure of a 


mattress, 
face, 
ing gown 
recalls the 
seeing just aS it IS possible to 
frunt, but never of a tree, Freud's small paintings are 
eflective, lack any 
tructure and are instead, made up of a 
of unrelated sensations 


whereas his larger ones sense of 


fundamental 


sequence a finger nail being 








more real than a finger, the tassel of a girdle more 
real than the waist it 1s ued around. J.B 
Correspondence 
PRISONERS OF WAR 

SiR It now the policy of most British and 
American newspapers to give publicity to any fact 
which mav serve ncrease public abhorrence ot 
Communism, and be discreetly silent about any 
thing that m place those facts in a more favourable 
light 

An example of t sort of tendentious journalism 

to be found in a leading article in the Nez 
Chromele of May 8 

Commenting upon the alleged refusal of ne 
0.000 Chinese and Korean prisoners to be rey 
wed, the writer remarks that this “illuminates the 
barbarity of totaiitanian regimes as few events h 
done nce the German concentration camps were 


laid bare to a And again, “ the free 


verid could not condemn to political 


fied world.” 


hor 


lavery, per 


haps even to death, so many thousands who wish to 
be free Finally, the article state this time without 
any “perhaps ”"—that “we cannot buy it [peace] 
with the lives of 10,000 helpless men.’ 


Phus the News-Chromcle, once a liberal-minded 


journal, leaves readers to assume that Communists 
are in the habit of murdering one another for no 


reason Whatever 


Some people, however, will want to know why the 
Chinese, to whose humane treatment of their own 
prisoners there has been impressive testimony 


should incontinently 





massacre 70,000 of their fellow 





countrymen who have been taken prisoner by their 
enemics 

The Church Times, by no means tender towards 
Communists, offers one explanation of the unwilling- 
ness of the Korean prisoners to be sent home It 
says “the reason Ww so many Chinese refuse to go 
home is that they have had it drilled into them by 
their American captors that, if they do return, they 
will be punished and probably executed. In the last 


few weeks, the American authorities 


nda 


in Korea have 


reversed thei towards 


propag 


their 


policy 
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prisoners. They have told them of the assurance 
given by the Chinese negouators thai there will be 


no victimisation of returning prisoners of war. But 
the American reversal of policy has come too late. 
he prisoners will not change their minds again.” 
As a Churchman, I am thankful thai, for once, a 
religious journal has set an example of decency to the 
KENNETH RAWLINGS 
St. Michael's Rectory, Lewes, Sussex 


secular press 


on 


NAPALM BOMBS 

Sir,—The Archbishop of York has made a useful, 

if belated, protest against the use of 
the Umted Nations Forces in Korea 


napalm by 
Such protests 
are usually met by quesuons where the line can be 
drawn in the use of mass 


weapons ol destruction 


Your esteemed contributor “ Critic” seems to be in 
that difficulty Yet lines have been drawn in the 
past, in defiance of logic. War is not inhuman, it 
s all too human Like other human affairs, 1 1s 


largely governed by irrational factors 


Surely at all times and in all places there are 
some things which people just will not tolerate 
Indeed, it is curious to note what things were per 


mitted, and what things were not “ done ™ at different 
history of mankind People are 
governed by superstition, tradition, religion, etiquette 


stages in the 


or what you will. Cannibals may obey conventions 
more strict than those which rule a modern girls 
school In this year of grace I belheve that the 


indiscriminate massacre of civilian men, women and 
children offends the conscience of the masses of 


Western World 


view 


our 
Rulers and other powerful people 
matters from a peak where the normal con 
cepuons of right and wrong prevalent at this ume 
appear illogical Phat does not alter the facts, and 
by persisting in offending such ideas our rulers may 


bring the civilisation they seek to defend to destruc 


tion. It has been suggested that Christianity may 
have been saved by the use of napalm, yet, in fact, 
Chrisnanity will not long survive the spreading of 
flaming petrol over a whole countryside Phat 


why the protest of the Archbishop is valuable 


In my view, the destruction of two Japanese cities 





by atomic bom was a blow against Western 
Civilisation which may yet prove fatal. What act 
could be condemned if that were permitted? It 
was the modern equivalent of putting whole cities 
to the sword Ihe mass of people in all countries 
were horrified. Many sought comfort in the belief 
that the war was shortened. The act was a regret 
table necessity Nevertheless, the horror has per 
sisted, complicated in America by a sense of guilt 
Phe fear of Communism has led many to justify 
the use of the bomb “for defence, rulers 





illogical, convicuion 


That 


efforts for legitimate 


1 lace a deep seated, if 





something is very 
behef 
defence, 


distrust of the United States in European countries 


wrong in their actions 


veakens any necc ary 


and accounts, I believe, for the 


Lrowing 


People who are fully informed may well beheve 
that the use of napalm is as horrible, or even more 
orrible, than the effect of the atomic bomb. Such 
ve read from American papers lead 





that if all the facts were known in 


United Nations’ As 


this country, even the 





SOCIATION 





would protest he spread of flaming petrol over 
a countryside is certainly not an act which would 
be approved by people who were horrified at the 
fate of a Central European village. In one Korean 


village all the inhabitants were covered with napalm, 


including the 





children playing in an orphanage It 


which 


Ss most dangerous for 





Governments proclaim 


their defence of the decencies to commit acts which, 
if known, horrify all the decencies acceptable to theu 
peoples The facts will eventually 
United States the revulsion from such horrors has 
led to the pathological anti-Communism, which seeks 
to place the blame for all the 
world on a rival creed That is 





emerge. In the 


wickedness in the 
what happened in 
Germany 

It may be root problem remains 
In my view, the solution is obvious, provided regard 
s had to the facts of life, rather than formal logic 
If an airman pours napalm over a country, he is 
protected from the rage of civilians If he was 
lynched, we should protest against a “ War Crime 
Is it not “War Crime” to 
mass slaughter of civilians from the air 


said that the 


also a the 


that 


authorise 


All 
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iS necessary is that the United Nations should ban 


the use of weapons of mass desffuction against 


a 
civilian population, whether napalm, hydrogen 
bombs, germ warfare, or other horrors invented if 
not yet used That act would heal the rift in the 


souls of civilised peoples. It is 
that some form of international Inspechion ana con 


trol must precede the ban. It cannot happen in the 


present state of the world The United Nations 
should first lay down the law, and then seek to 


carry it out. Of course, the weapons may still be 


made in case they are used by the other side Phe 


probability is that they will never be used 
Richmond, Surrey r. A. Conus 





U.S. AND AUSTRIA 
Su I have just returned to this country after 
spending two years in Vienna, and was therefore 
interested in the short contribution from Corres 


pondent in Vienna which appeared in your last issue 
May I ask for the hospitality of your columns to make 
a few supplementary points ? 

It is true that the Austrians are relying comfort 
ably on American aid. But to give a balanced account 
of the Austrian attitude to the United States to-day 
Mm IS Necessary to mention the growing anxiety about 
U.S. international policy since the outbreak 
Korean War. I found the fear that this policy 


of the 
might 
provoke a general war, very widespread 

Your Correspondent rightly stresses the distorting 


effects of American aid on Austria’s economy 


Examples similar to the one he cites could be mult 
plied many times. Foreign teade has suffered most 
of all. Austria is compelled to sell her raw material: 


to Western countries, particularly Western Germany 
and the U.S., at prices considerably below those of 





the world market. At the same time she must import 
200ds trom the West which 


could either produc« 
herself with the forcibly exported raw materials, o: 
obtain at cheaper prices from the Eastera countrie 


Poland has offered to increase her exports of 


Austria and most of the Eastern countries are willing 
to send cheap feeding stuffs of which the Austriat 
farmers are in dire need Phe E.C.A. administrat 


and the Battle Act stand in 





acecprtance 
It was not Herr Gruber but the parliamentary ft 
non of the Austrian Socialist Party who suggestec ‘ 


boycott of the Russian-controlled 


yused great indignation amony tt Social 











n those industric Herr Gruber peect 
which appeared in the American pre wo d bel 
it del n contaimed a more ortant 
wh c ed considerable disquiet to the A 
publ lt hinted at “ vigorous liplomatic 
n which Austria was to partake, if Soviet | } 
refused to accede to the recent Western proposals for 
keleton treaty for Ausu his veiled threat 
which w © obviously uttered after close const 
non with the American authorities, w widely int 
preted heralding new effort to provok ‘ 
of Austria into two halves, the Western 
he benefits of the “skeleton treaty 
eedom to become one of the centres of 


irmament 


tudent, I sh 





ike to Dring to the 


your reader fact that the Austr 





des for the appropriation of less than once 
public spending on higher education and 
ulture, Which puts Austria last but one among t! 
ountries of Europe—Greece alone spending less. It 
encouraging that, despite the “ widespread attitude 
of fuulity and frustration” which your Correspon 
dent otes, a growing movement of opposition 
rging among people working in the academic and 


cultural field against the policy of destroying Austrian 
cience, learning, and culture through a process of 
low starvation ERNST WANGERMA 
Balliol College, Oxford 








DISPLACED PERSONS 
SIR May I draw your attention to the fact that 
ce the hquidanon of I.R.O. the various religious 


societies, the British Red Cross, the International 
Guides, etc, have been compelled to cease their 
welfare work in the camps and hostels for Di placed 


Persons and that there is now no International body 
to whom these people can appeal. The organisation 


ot a High Commissioner to look after the legal right 


they 
iS unrealistic tO say 


personal or politica 


person 
incredible 


possible 


iwnibuted and staffed 1.R.O 


High Commissioner may 


and 


no 





Displaced Persons is 


no means certamn that the func 
organisation will embrace Welfare 


member 
returning to 
reason: 
at any 
e cor 


yu will realise that 


can 


oO 


weed in the process 


© camp level and in the meantime there 


turn. When 


wowity of those that remain are people 


asons of health, 


the family but 


their former count 


also that a 





rate in Gserma 


tries originally 


mperative 1 


Committee should 





interim 


cues 
final plan 
desperate 


nothing to do or 


by reas 


el 


ind where po 


these 


whether the 


maugu 


be 


on oF 


Nazis 


administering 





that the new org 

been formed before the 1.} 

this has not been donc 
for the Government 


to Make finance 
committee, or at 


who formerly worked 


uted by 


it 1s Important 


ollowing problems should be attacked 
ly boring life of 


who are unable 


UL Into Operauion for the 
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well 
well as occu 
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or pecple of doubtful 


w have access 


expense ha 


important that the 


new ¢ 
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40.00 
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“On we go, from the single room in Soho t« 

the Save a Vivid, and ia memorable 

eflect tory of gratified ambitior 1 

Courage and energy rewarded, and of happy 

romar 4 I Vulliamy, Spectator 
a net 


“After some of the ‘truly rural’ books, 
this is like @ breath of mountain air.” 
Birmingham Post 
. 
Farmwife 
Marion Roberts 


Autobiographical story of hazards and diff 
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New novel bythe author of Our Old Man 
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Tw 1549, when St. Francis Xavier arrived from 
Goa as the first Christian missionary in Japan, 
the 
‘The 
chieitains fought each other in a bewildering 


tate of the country was hardly encouraging 


re was war of all against all. Aristocratic 


series of combinations through all 
bellicose Buddhist monk 


IXTY-SLX pro- 
vinees, 


alter ravaging 
the countryside, retreated to hilarious potations 


‘ 


fortified “monastery of the 


and the Lord of 


in the heavily 
Heaven and 


his courtiers were reduced to supplementing 


Original Vow 


then by selling 


the 


meagre mMcomes 


iutographed 


rses And then there wer: lifterences of 


language, customs and ideology between two 
highly developed, self-satisfied nations, Chris 
tianity, being (in theory a religion of 


humility, seemed at first disgusting to the aristo- 


at least 
crauc Japanese, while Portuguese missionaries 
were inclined to dismiss the grave Buddhist philo 
sophers as “a bunch of pederastic hypocrites.” 
And difficulties, within 
thirty years the Jesuit missionaries had achieved 


yet, in spite of these 

Patronised by the great 
war-lords, indispensable in trade and diplomacy, 
the y had 
the country, and confidently promised to redeem, 
for the Papacy, the loss of England by the con- 
quest of Japan. Within another 
those hopes were utterly dashed 


an astonishing success 


extended their influence throughout 


thirty years 
Christianity 

outlawed, the missionaries were expelled, 
their were burnt; and 
Japan, for two centuries, alone among Oriental 
kingdoms, successfully resisted the expansion of 


wa 


converts relapsed or 


Europe 

How can we account for this spectacular suc- 
ersal? Professor Boxer’s 
a work of wonderful scholar 


this sudden re 


cess 
brilliant study* 
ship admirably presented) provides the answer 
The Jesuit an incident in that 
other miracle of the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese commercial empire in the East; its 


suceess Was 


fuilure was a consequence of a separate develop 
ment in the same century; the transformation ot 
Japan from an aristocratic to a feudal state 

The Portuguese empire was indeed a miracle 
Partly it good By abl IPpy chance 
the Portuguese arrived in Asia to find a vacuum 
The 


had once penetrated to Arabia, had now, in 


was luck 


in sea-borne trade Chinese fleets, which 
the 
decline of the Ming dynasty ired from 
the Arab ould 
the great Portuguese vessels 


sudden 


fisapy 


the Indian Ocean hips not 


compete with 
those 


amazed 


irrival so 
Asta—ol 


was 


' . 
carracks whose 


East 


which the long-distanc 


yian 
trade of 
vith E 


to the first 


the he vast 


trade 


rope 


but a fragment-—lay open comers 


and ind while 


until Europe overtook them 


Vhe Portuguese took i 


came 
the vacuum lasted 
sisted them 
this 


or Asia re 
his 


it was their monopoly 


vacuum i mporary monopoly, 


ended also to Japan. In the period of aristo 
cratic anarchy the Wake, or Japanese 
had Ming Emperors 
trade between China and Japan was, by 
But the Japane 
could not dispense with foreign ware 
they still remained 


‘a-pirates, 
that all 


imperial 


» enraged the 


order lot hidden, nobility 


in the 
with 


anarcay acistocrabs, 


Christian ¢ tla in 


Japan, ByC R 


(lamobrnad 


Boxers 


YOs. Oa 


General 


aristocratic tastes: builders of majestic palaces, 
lavish patrons of the arts, connoisseurs of exqui- 
site tea-kettles, consumers of Chinese silk 
Further, for their politics, they needed two other 
essenual imports: weapons for war and, increas- 
ingly as their politics became more complex, 
gold for finance. To them therefore the Kuo 
fune or Portuguese “ Great Ship” which sailed 
annually 1 Macao, with a cargo worth a 
million ducats, making a fortune for its captain 
on every voyage, came, like the annual flooding 
of the Nile to Egyptian pashas, a blessing from 
Heaven; and eagerly, as it groped in the stormy 
China Sea for a safe harbour, they competed to 
Did it not bring the firearms of 
Europe, the gold of Africa, the silks of China 
for which, moreover, they could pay in native 
silver, marketable throughout the East? 

It also brought the Jesuits. Soldiers of Christ 
er at least of the Pope, the newest, most mili 
tant, most devoted, and yet most flexible of 
religious orders, founded indeed by a Spanish 
bigot, but quickly transferred to more skilful 
Italian management, the observant Jesuits, in 
every country, studied the rules of politics and 
deduced the terms of success. In Japan those 
terms were two: an aristocratic society and the 
Great Ship the 
Jesuits quickly became the essential interme- 
diaries. Able linguists, essential interpreter: 


fron 


receive it. 


and between these two force 


obviously respected by the Portuguese captains 
the Jesuits seemed to the Japanese an insepat 
able part and condition of the Great Ship, and 
many a daimyo or lord begged them to settle 
on his fief, confident that the Great Ship would 
not be far behind. In this competition it was 
Omura, Lord of Nagasaki, who triumphed overt 
his rivals. In 1571, to lure the Great Ship 
annually to his fief, he handed over the great 
harbour and fortress of Nagasaki, with all its 
revenues, in perpetuity to the Jesuits. There 
was indeed one inconvenient limitation of their 
sovereignty—"* Since 


we cannot 


killed,” they complained, 


order people 

“when we 
we do not derive so much benefit from it 
as did its former lord”; 


to be 
wish 
and there were some 
criticisms of such temporal ambition in spiritual 
men: even the Jesuit General, Aquaviva, had 
momentary doubts about its propriety. But in 
the end all was well: after a dose of prayerful 
meditation the General swallowed his doubts; 
the cession was confirmed; and thenceforth the 
Great Ship came 
Nagasaki 


annually to the Jesuit port of 


The Jesuits never lost their connection with 
the Indeed—thanks to a 
skilfully negotiated between Fr 
the Macao capitalists 


Great Ship contract 


Valignano and 
they increased it: for to 
then 


finance acuivitic 


directly im its 


they themselves invested 

In the Jesuit warehouse 

in Macao an accomplished priest handled their 
| k 


cargo. 


othcial quota of silk; they also traded unofficially 
on the black market; and they acted as bullion 
brokers for ambitious Japanese lords. Never 
theless, they did not lose sight of the other con 
dition ot 
Japanese 
preached 


dropped 


the aristocratic character of 
St. Francis Xavier had 
humility; his successors 
inconvenient Prudenily 


success : 
society 
Christian 


that pose 


The Nez 


disguised as 
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Buddhist priests, attended by 
deferential Negro slaves, they turned the poor 
from their doors and sought only, by their 
elegant establishment and courtly manners, to 
please those great lords whom the lower classes 
they said) would obediently imitate 
Successive tyrants, who personally conducted 


always 


Jesuit missionaries over their newly built palaces 
ind pleasure gardens, were charmed by 
appreciative flattery of these 
eemed not only to direct the treasures of 
Great Ship but also to be, like their hosts 
leaders of a military 
self-controlled, polite The Jesuit » on 
returned the compliment, 
admitted the Japanese samurat, alone among 
Asiatics, into their order They therefore 
found it very irritating when their aristocratic 
monopoly was suddenly threatened by a rival 
“Great Ship,’ the Manila Galleon, bearing from 
the newly settled Philippine Islands an incidental 
cargo of proletarian Spanish friars 

Loudly the Jesuits protested. 


Visitors, W ) 


the 
} 
h 


the 
the 
cults 


afistocratic 
vated 


SOCICLS 


their side, and 


Was not Japan 
within the sphere of Portuguese patronage which 
King Philip, now King of both Spain and Por 
tugal, had promised to respect? Now these 

idiot friars,” only fit to bash down the idols of 
American savages, were blundering into the 
formal civilisation of Japan, ruining the delicate 
diplomacy of the experts, and (what was worse 
disgracing Christianity by their attention to the 
lewer classes, by’ admitting to thei hospices 
“the poxy rabble,” by openly wearing their 
monastic habits, and by preaching the unedifying 
doctrine of Christ crucified. Pope and King 
alike supported the Jesuits; but it was 
enough 


not 
The friars continued to come; open 
broke out between the orders 

mutual recriminations new deductions 
could be drawn by those successive Japanese 
magnates—Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, Ieyasu 
were gradually triumphing 
For why, they asked, were the 
Christian priests there at all? Was it not as a 
fifth-column of King Philip, who had al 
with their help (as they boasted), conquered 
ulmost the whole world? Already a 
Portuguese Jesuit had hinted as much 


War 
their 


from 


and 


who 
over aristocratic 


anarchy. 
ead VY, 


clumsy 
If only 
Great 
Ship, he would gladly have dispensed with the 


Hideyoshi could have done without the 


random gest 
the expulsion (on paper) of the Je 
in 1587, the crucifixion, ten years later, of a batch 
ol friars. He might welcome the Manila Galleon 
is an alternative to the Macao carrack; 
iulso doubled the danger. Then, at the 
other sailors, Dutch and 
King Philip’s plans 


which their own coun 


dangerous missionaries as his 


showed 


but 

turn of 
the century, 
English, 


Ww orld 


came 
denouncing 
conquest, from 


they said) had been saved by 


tries 


Jesuits 


Only it they 
By the 


no longer needed 

the third great 
who had 
y, that condition was ft 


reign of 


tyrant, Ieyasu, totally 
aristocta i 
the Portuguese monopoly had been broken 
the piracy of the Wako had been suppressed, and 
Japanese vessels, government charter, 
were trading direct with China and the South 


ilready in Japan great native capitalists were in 


under 


control of foreign trade; soon native manutac 


























The Neu a7; 
ture would render Japan inJependent of Chinese 
silk. Thus the terms of the Jesuit success no 
longer applied; and Ieyasu, who, like Bismarck, 
suffered from le cauchemar des 
to expel the unpredictable “ Southern 
Barbarians.” In 1614 he did it and 


ince an edict proved insufficient, his successor 





May 
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alliances, decided 


finally 


‘ 
by edict; 


Iemitsu, a more capricious tyrant. turned 1X 


active persecution. So the agents of the new 
bureaucracy set to work; the misbelievers were 
hunted out; and the flames of the auto-da-f 


Nagasaki as 


aristocratic 


burnt as merrily in 


Rome For the 


Lisbon 

converts of the 
Already a court 
they returned with ease to the relig 
Only 


tne 


in 


Jesuits this was enough 
nobility 
of the court humble converts of the 


the 


idiot friars downtrodden 


peasaniry, t 





whom Christianity sull bore its 


the Je 
masters’ 


} 
OTIp Nal Sor 





meaning. proved suits wrong by refusing 


In 1637 at 
Shimabara the Christian peasantry broke out 


lhon against their lord and thereby hastened 


to follow their apostasy 
rebe 
the tage in the closure of Japan 
tanent banning of the Great Shi 
j } 


argued he doltish 


and per 
For 
peasantry of Kyushu have thus rebelled unles: 


encouraged from Macao? The Great Shi 


how Iemitsu, could I 





indispensable to Japan, now 
Phe Maca 


the Japan trade remained 


posilive menace to it 
whom ndispensable 
The Por 
officially told, 
ver from Japan, on | 
the City 


hopeless embassy. 


; but in vain 


protested their innocence 


tugucs they were now were 


banished for e ain of death 


In despair Fathers decided on a last 
Four of their leading mem 


bers, with attendant train, set out by sea to plead 





or their trade. Before embarking, passenger 
! * > } + ‘ he ; 
and crew took the sacrament, for they hardly 
hoped to return In July, 1640. they 
reached Nagasaki. and were at once arrested 


On A 


every membd 


pending the answer of the Shogun 


an execuuioner Lor 


In the end thirteen of the native 





nen were reprieved, and having witnessed 
the execution of their sixty-one companions and 


the burning of their ship, were sent back to 
Macao, in a crazy vessel, to inform the 


Portu 


guese that even if “ King Philip himself, or even 


he very God of the Chrisuans, or the great 
should disobey this ban, they shall 

their heads.” Thus 
Macao Great Ship, the mainstay of 


for 


Buddha 
for it 


pas 
ended the 
Japanc 
centulrie 


Only the Manila 


with 


Christianity. and with it, two 





European contact with Japan 


Galleon conunued, during those two centurics, 
astonishing annual journeys across the Pacific 

with its priceless cargoes of silver and sill t 

even the Manila Galleon no longer touched 

lapan here “the Christian Century 

over: it Sakoku, the Closed Country 


H. R. Trevor-Roret 
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Equality. By R.H. TAwney. Allen & Unwin. 
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since its first appearance in 


awney’s Equality has held a major place 
the few books which have succeeded in 
the aims and ideals of English Social 
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been radically transformed 


to put is mildly, much remains to 
Che ownership of property, and with it our social 


ince pre-war days; many aspects of our 

lucational system are still lamentably deficient 
In the perspective of the past, the soctal services 
made giant strides; m that 


the most acute problems which 
4 society such as ours 


esses of industrial life 
to learn the secret of industrial democracy with 
out which work must cemaim the stony path to 


2 problem too directly 
ichsevement of the good society to 


tered that the (wo processes are in 
indeed mutually destructive 
the difficulties imvolv: 
ferent, but highly eelevant context, we have come 
to learn that equality ts more than 
Just as mequality stultrhes 

society, 80 does the division 
wealthy countries 
ill steeped in the most bitter poverty help 
to poison and corrupt international life 


1 widening of equality is that it is fatal 
It would be wrong to uwnore the fact 
that the question of freedom tn an cqualitarian 





The Rook Society’s non-fiction Choice 


VICTORIAN 
OLYMPUS 


WILLIAM GAUNT 


Raphaelite Trazedy has here 


‘d his considerable talents 


torian in telling one of the most extra 
uccess stories’ of the last hundred 
classic’ and academic 


Sof late Victorian times 


HERMAN WOUK’s 


clling novel of the t 


‘CAINE’ MUTINY 


has just been awarded 


‘The Pulitzer Prize for fiction 


9th impression now printing 





society deserves the most careful attention; but 
nothing so far suggests that Tawney’s contention 
is invalid 

In so far as the opportunity to lead a life worthy 


needlessly confined to a 
not a few of the conditions applauded as 
would more properly be denounced as 

Action which causes such opportunities 


of human beings is 
minority 
freedom 


privilege 


to be more widely shared is, therefore, twice 
blessed. It not only subtracts from inequality, but 
idds to freedom 


RacpiH MILIBAND 


THE SCOTS POETIC TRADITION 


Scottish Verse, 1851-1951. Selected by DouGras 
Younc. Nelson. 18s 


The first half of Mr. Young’s anthology cover 
‘ period of decadence, 
The Victorian age in Scotland, an age of tre 
merfdous moral and = practical energy, was 
certainly not a decadent period generally; but it 


the second, one of revival 


had little use for the arts for their own sake, and 
literature was thought of almost as a hobby for 
weaklings Stevenson, who marks the brea 
between the literary decadence and the literary 


revival, became a writer partly because he was 
ur invalid He never felt that it wa 
to be just a writer, and even at one time hankered 
ifter a Professorship of Scottish History ind Con 
stirunional Law. To be a preacher, a moralist, a 
thinker, was, for most Scotsmen of the Victorian 
ize, a much more important thing than to be a 
mere writer.” Perhaps it essentially ts. But 
there were few who, like Stevenson, realised what 
a hard job it is to master “mere writing.” A 
diffidence about their function tended, therefore, 
to accompany Scottish poets south of the 
Border. The lives of gifted men like Thomson 
ind Davidson share with that of the deplorable 
Robert Buchanan a favour of soured and grubby 
bohemianism, the bohemianism that 
many useful doors in the poet’s face 
failure, moreover, is 
verse—-in its uncertain poise, strained 
emphasis, its lack of finish. Andrew Lang, on 
the other hand, having achieved the social graces, 
never felt it necessary to achieve much else. In 
smaller figures, like Thomas Given or poor David 
Gray, ore gets even less: the backwash of Keats 
ind Shelley. Thus to read the first half of Mr 
Young’s anthology is ike browsing over a book 
seller's shilling stall. There is the dustv smell, 
the sense of vain hopes, lost promise, dogged 
in failure 


enough 


shuts so 
And theu 
social reflected in thei 


its 


persistence 


And the native Lowland Scots tradition was 
ilso, during the Victorian age, in decay A few 
lines from a folk-song 

I can drink and nae be drunt 
I can fecht and nae be slain, 
I can court anither’s lass 
\nd aye be welcome tae my aim 
have a ring (how good Anon always is!), a spunk 


ind randiness, that one looks for 
the Kailyarders. I wish Mr. Young had printed, 
rs he hali tempted to, even a moderately 
disereei version of that grand bawdy ballad, “ The 


In Vain among 


Was 











Rall o° Kirrtemuir,” with its hauntingly noble and 
tragic retram 
Sing *Fa’ll dae it this time, 
Fall dae it noo 
Uhe yin that « last time 
Canna dae it noo! 
As a “document,” then, tf not exactly as a 


collection ot 
first part ot 
valuable 

is naturally 


poems one would wish to read, the 
Mr. Young’s anthology is extremely 
The second half, covering the revival, 
much more readable, though at 
same time one ts more tempted to find fault with 
i =6odt is good that young mea thinking of 
Scotland again as a kingdom, not as a province; 
~ Lowland Scots as a language, not as a 
dialect It does not, however, follow that their 
poems will always be good. Mr. Young fling 
his net as wide as can be, and I think nobody m 
the movement, or even in the period, is leit out 
Che effect of this inclusiveness is rather unfair to 
the few poets who really do stand out. Sidney 
Goodsir Smith, for instance, does stand head and 
shoulders above most of his contemporaries and 


the 


are 





if Mr 
about some other 
found space for a much larger portion of Smith’s 
Under 
honest poem about carnal love that anybody has 
written in Scotland since Burns 
hand, 
literary revival, Hugh 
Murr, 
MacDiarmid is not shown either as 
or the 
brok 
poem 
selection is 
Diarmid’s earthiness and his range 


course, that he has, unlike Muir, 
make 
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Young had been a little more ruthless 
] ~ noe he yt 1, » 

: ! 
Lallans poets he might have 


the Eildon Tree: probably the most 


On 
the 


he other 
figures in Scottish 

MacDiarmid and Edwin 
adequately represented. Mr 
4 mere master 
pr er ut 


the two leading 


are very 
short lyric or a mere obstinate 
*n-backed blank verse; Mr. Young has found 

in which thought and verse vad his 
wide enough to convey both Mac- 
Mr. Young 
edit tor printing a beautiful 


fuse 


ilso deserves great cr 


ind almost torgotien poem by Edwin Muir, a 
lament for that noble Scottish past, which day 

wmetimes seems so tragically irrelevant to the 
problems of a large-scale industrial society 


though it is MacDiarmid’s great quality, of 


been able to 


poetry out of that obstimate, gritty 


viaterral) 





Percy and Douglas dead, 
And Bruce on his burial bed 
Where he lies white as may 
With wars and leprosy, 

Aad all the kings before 
“This land was kingless, 

Aad al! the smgers befor< 
This land was songless, 

Phis land thai with its dead 


and living waits the Judgment Day 


The frozen life and shallow banishment,” 
of which Mr. Muir speaks in this poem, do some 
tumes come out almost too vividly in this antho- 


poor 


logy—in the sag and drag, the second-handness, 
of much that Mr. Young, with his piety towards 
everyone who has at least tried to speak for Scot- 
land, chooses to print. But there is a deeper 
carthier, harsher life in Scotland and that, par 
ticularly in the Lallans poems, comes out tow. 


For Scotsmen at least, and perhaps tor students 
ot cultural history generally, this is an indispens- 
ible book. And if one often feels depressed while 
reading it, one closes it, I think, with : 
oualified hope 


1 sense ot 


ABOUT IRELAND 


Dublin. By Maurice Craic. Cresset Press. 42 

Ireland and the frish, By CuHarces Duet 
Boardman 15; 

The Emerald Isle. By Gerorrrey “TAyLor 
Evans 12s. 6d 

The Face of Ulster. By Dents O'D. Hanna 


Batsford. 15s 
Connacht: Galway. 
Arthur Barker. 


By Ricuarp Haywarp 


Is. 








ireland to-day being tourist-minded, more and 
more books may be expected about her, all ot which 
no doubt will sell, especially to travel-restricted 
Britons. The danger is that in the purvevance of 
isv and carefree reading an author may lapse into 
isv and careless writing. For most books about 
Ireland are mainly a rehash of old matertals 
though there are a few, like Dr. E. E. Evans’s Irish 
Heritage, which do fill a notable gap; to this 
specialist minority belongs Mr. Craig’s book on 
Dublin. The more general books therefore have 
to be treated like anthologies and judged by thet 
range, sequences, contrasts and, above all, by the 
omrssions. Thus these new books are all lavis 
ind attractively illustrated, but we could begin b 
wking why they illustrate so much of one kind 
of thing and so little of others Phe Irish and 
Uts Tourist Associations take excellent ph 

iohs but they naturally are over-concerned with 
the “scenic”; thus Mr. Duff and Mr. Taylor 
produce identical photographs both of Clifden and 
Glendalough. One needs more pictures like Mr 
Tavior’s Orange Celebrations, Mr 


Duilt’s turt 





utters, Mr. Hanna’s very ordinary vi 
In none of these books is there an illust: 
i collage interior or a pub interior, or even of 1 
Beitast shipyards. 

Again, when a 


ation. of 


man is saying something not 
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Leonarde da Vinci 


SIR KENNETH CLARK 


Described in the Catalogue Notes of 
the Quincentenary Exhibition as ‘ the 
best general book on Leonardo as an 












artist’. The second, revised edition, 
has a long new Introductory Note 
' and reconsidered passages on the 
Louvre Virgin of the Rocks and on 
' Leonardo’s activities as a sculptor. A 
learned and enthusiastx interpreta- 
t 


on for the present generation 
cecount of 


, taking 


all recent researches 











Second edition. 38s. net 










Mathematics 
at the Fireside 





G.L.S. SHACKLE 











A new experiment in the presentation 
of mathematical ideas to 
and their 


tor children 





children, 


parents and 






teachers, ‘The strangest book | have 
ever come across since Alice in 
Wonderland.” M.]. MORONEY. ‘Very 





sumulating.” E. 1 
enthusiasm of the 
K.S.SNELL. ‘I 
hope that mathematicians will con 
sider this book yvusly. It has a 
hght touch but an important U nder 

lying = purpost PROFESSOR ¢ 

PATRICK MEREDITH 16s. rel 


and 
‘The 


infectious.’ 


interesting 
NORRIS 
author 1s 
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Experiments in 
Living 
PROFESSOR A. MACBEATH 
The Gifford Lectures for 1948-1949 de- 
livered in the University of St. Andrews 


\ study and toundation of 
ethics 





of the nature 


or morals in the light of recent work 


in Sccial Anthropology. 34 


The Rate of Interest 
And Other Essays 
JOAN ROBINSON 


The Rate of Interest. Notes on the Economi 
Technical Progr The Genera 

of the General Theory. Fach of these 

essay s more or less selt-contained but 


they are all closely connected with the exten- 


sion of Keynes’s General Theory. 10s. 6d 


Studies in British 
Financial Policy 
IGT f-25 


{ rE. VICTOR MORGAN 
© The tact that he has included in his work 
a wealth of facts and figures has not stopped 
him producing a book that is very read- 
able.’ Financial Time 2k 
MACMILLAN 
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CA AAA EAA | very new, he ought to say it extra well. With and dreaming as “almost commonplace Irish 
Al FA | touristic subjects there is a terrible temptation to characteristics.” And in denying that the word 
A uv be arch or corny. Thus Mr. Hayward, while “Celtic” means anything racial. And in deplor- 
tA very informative, is unduly addicted to superla- ing what happened to Davy Byrne’s. My chief 
4 A KEW : tives and to words like “lovely” and “veritable” criticism is that he tends to admire too many 

r and allows his landscape to “wax in splendour” things too much (as indeed do Mr. Hanna and 
1 | on two pages runn r Mr. Hanna, who Hayward Ireland at certain times and 


fA | does not overwrite in the same ure TOS "5 can be most uncouth, most depressing, 
t IBRARY SERVI E 1 irritating habit, presumably due to a straining after most destructive 
j shness. Fres} 5, T advunet “d : 


a 


freshness eshne n { but why Taylor's book is an 


i 
i 
should foals seen from the train be “a Chirico Deliberately eschewing politics he begin 


my Las Ls 23 Gs a a bes Do 


Harrods Library, which covers every os fantasy ” of the Ulster mountains (only | pages the statement that “Ireland is unique 
lable oe offe : later be ke a Fi uk Dobson study of a | it iuropean nations in having no hysstor , 
available book in print, now offers to) E!  pude,” or the Giant's sway be “a that trom natural and supernatural history. 
mghimare”’? And why should the mn Lough Almost at once he moves on to frogs and then to 
_ bringing within the ‘ guarantee ’ gh remind one of Galil d why, oh why irdening and shorily to Firbolg And vartous 
‘ Ervigal mountain “a twin sister of Fujryarna”? people are going to be shocked by him. I 
novels up to 15 - and non-fiction up 5 these four authors (I exclude Mr. Craiz, who shock non-Irish Philhibernians erting 
to 30 --. iF rites with che dryness proper to a book of refer As a philosophy m Church or State, Liberalism 
Paylor ts the only one whose writing insots alien to the Irish.’ He will shock anuguity- 
Each librarian attends to a limited . vivid. Perhaps his style is matural and lovers by his attitude to ruins, Gaelic Leag 
but because, by his irreverence for the Book of Kells and 
; vhiened Ypposition iny neo-Celtsc wt on 
a personal service to each sth V t! thing leaving out Americans by his dread of their “ contam: 
iffuence and his colleagues by the remark that 
Che subscription includes free de- z tourist. Still, all these books have ‘ir me Mites na gCopaleen is “the most mtere x and 
1 in popular jargon), actuality 


you the new ‘ Knightsbridge Service 


IA AAAs 


oy ‘ eri 


number of subscribers only, ensuring 


are tes 


what bore t, he ts not play: to the 


ink, most portant of ) mporars iish 
livery within the area or postage ; : th K, Most Importat v contem| ; Tits 
tamment value, and glamour t And he will very much shock Dubliners 
anywhere , Mr. Craty’s Dublm, subtitied “ social h . ing that “* 


irchitectural history ” 


es Yeas | 


in the art of polite conversation 
the year 18 Belfa as now and easily taken first place [rom 
1 solid piece of scholarship for student Dudlia.” An enjoyable book and wood for one 
ind architecture but could also at mom enie Lours MAcNt 
iain the general reader, as in its descriptions 
eighteenth-century gamblers, “ pinkindindies, —— 
and Fellows of Trinity His account begins with FROM THE SECRET ANNEKRE 
the Restoration which in Ireland was “as much Ye Diary of a Young Girl. By ANNr FRANK 
the Restoration of the house of Butler as of the cteliation Wis 12s. 6d 
house of Stuart” and which also, as he points out, Pre - : sige Tae se 
meant the end of the Irish Middle Age Hi Anne Frank's diary is probably A unique 
account ends, thanks to the same Irish time-lag Gocument It is the detatied day-to-day record of 
which all these authors very properly mention), lite of two Jewish families, living in hiding in 
with “Georgian” houses still going up in Amsterdam from July 1942 to ugust 1944, 
SAEs itis] Dublin. Dublin, builé largely by Englishmen for nays by a schoolgirl in hes ar] ling we ' or 
Englishmen, remains a Georgian Mecca the ‘choolgirl would almost certainly have developed 
width and vistas of whose streets must be a !to a novelist had she not died in Bergen-Belsen 
revelation to Londoners. Luck came inte it, of 4 few months before her sixteenth birthday 
course. As Mr. Craig says of Gandon, who ‘Three days after the last entry, the police raided 
he “* Secret Annexe ”’ and all its occupants were 
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library, Third Floor 
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, iy designed both the Custom House and the Four ! 
. published ‘y 20% Court arrested and sent to concentration camp Ann 


: . nate; no m tt s the only one of the eight who sury1 
| / He was, of course ery fortuna 1 wm can tather was the only one of t erg | 
Nov man Doug fi be a great architect who 1s not. Very tew are he diary was found by two friends who 

‘ the chance to build two monumental build- help he families during their two-year or 


at the risk of their own lives. This translatu 
i 


POCFENGHER ON 
aicd but not near enough to interfer with one by B. M. Mooyaart-Doubleday is probably 
nother, and so placed that they dominate an ’ ae j ret 
ate a faithful rendering of the girl's  style—now 
' . imurably ber now facetious, even sniggeri 
Phe book contains an invaluable append : rrmeertee ad oe = : hl ip asa «en 
in2’s ‘ not only highly interesting 
the worthwhile buildings in some seven c Ann journal is not only highly interesting 
1 N 


( . | score streets vivid factual record of life in Amsterdam d 
I 


| o vri le re Jorma Mr. Hanna also, being an architect, gives co the most oppressive and terrifying year 


hort tcl siderable space to architecture, and this is tl war, it is also a remarkable study in the psyc 


j 


on riverside sites near enough to | were 





1 1 ¢ . » in 
more original part of his book, since very few 459 vl group of people forced to li 


people have bothered with Ulster buildings before! Almost unbearable proximity. 

, . “wv? “ » vene } Ny ikes he \ 

idsome so i him. ‘The “ Ulster bawn or defended tarmhouse For two years Sorin one scaceeli 
bac is Certainly an attractive species, while the Ulster @! 4 crotchety elderly dentist: were 

pitron ! howl | 


’ , > R the } » vt ee 
church, if not to everyone’s taste, is an interesting w rooms at the back of a frien 
With trontisp 


} 
ii 


phenomenon (the time-lag again) from which Mr, 4 Warehouse. Never once could any of them 
lo i Hanna derives the thesis that “This country Venture out into the street; the windows had to 
carried on the Gothic idea for nearly a century be kept closed even during the height of summer 
fav x09 utter it had died in Ex id, and the result was ¢ven the lavatory could only be used at stated 
- t strange mixture of Gothic and Renaissance, mes for fear the sound of the chain should give 
Jules Romany which I have called * Planters Gothic.’’ Mr, them away. Through the help of friends outside, 
d . . Hanna—and who can blame him?—would like to they were never actually starving but their food 
a ° rye sce more colour in the Ulster town Mr was inadequate and monotonous, often consisting 
i ussles with { ime Hayward would like to see more taste throughout for days on end of dried beans or rotten potitoes 
| the country; he is angered—and who can blame In this unnatural confinement, the personal 
him by the demolition of Coole His book on relations of two married couples, three adolescents 
the City and County of Galway is packed with and a peculiarly irritating elderly bachelo 
tascinating fact and illustrated with pencil draw- developed a feverish intensity. Even the continual 
ings by Mr. Raymond Piper threat of danger and the knowledge of 
Ireland and the Trish is half history and half terrible, half-guessed tate might be awaiting them 
zuide-book; as the latter it is useful for strangers did not prevent them from bickering as \ 
who want “convenient centres ” for “excursions "; and over the same trivial things, as any two il- 
is the former it ts full of sound sense. Mr. Duff assorted couples sharing a house and quarrelling 
is right, for imstance, in stressing that the Irish as to whose turn it was to wash up. Occasionally 
ure“ basically conservative and calculable” in a major crisis would quell them into comparative 
spite of their habit, as he puts it, of shaking the peace, as on one agonizing night when the police 
SIDGWICK & | ACKSON kaleidoscope, especially when with strangers. He were actually in the building looking tor burglars 
is right in insisting that the Imsh, both Protestant who had already hacked away part of the secret 
ind Catholic, are puritan. And in linking realism door. But the moment the crisis had passed, the 
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bickerings—matrimonial, political and _filial- 
broke out again with new vigour to be noted by 
the sharp eve of an irrepressible schoolgirl] 

However much sympathy one feels with this 
bright creature so hideously trapped, it is impos- 
sible not to feel considerable sympathy with her 
elders too. It is indeed a tribute to Anne Frank 
that one forgets her great courage in the face of 
the real horrors of her situation (of which she was 
perfectly aware) in an occasional desire to slap 
her. However exasperating she is at times with 
her adolescent mixture of private self-pity and 
public bumptiousness, she always disarms onc 
by her quite unusual honesty. She criticises 
herself as sharply as she criticises others and she 
draws one so completely into her family situation 
with its classic father-mother-daughter tensions 
that one is almost more enraged than pitiful when 
the record is brutally broken off for ever. Had 
Anne survived the concentration camp, there is 
no doubt she would have become a professional 
writer. Yet it is possible that she might never 
have written anything so vivid, and, at times, so 
deeply moving as this journal. Her death i 
indeed a tragedy, yet no more tragic in itself than 
the wanton destruction of the six other less 
gifted and attractive but equally innocent inmates 
of the “ Secret Annexe.’”? What she has left 
behind is a book of extraordinary human and 
historical interest, as living as the mischievous, 
intelligent face in the photograph which contronts 
the middle-aged reader with the same shrewd 
pertness that must so often have been turned on 
her parents and the Van Daans 





ANTONIA WHITE 
NEW NOVELS 
The Way to Glory. By J.D. Scorr. Eyre ¢ 


Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d, 
A Matter of Conscience. By WrERNER BERGEN- 
GRUEN. Thames & Hudson. 12s. 6d 
Young Man on a Dolphin. By ANTHONY 


THORNE. Heinemann. 12s. 6d 
Roses are Red. By Mary CRAWFORD. Cape 
12s. 6d. 
Mr. Scott is a novelist’s novelist. Like Mrs 


Battle he 1s all for “the rigour of the game.” His 
beok contains no waste matter, there are no ends 
left lying about. I suspect that even the overtones 

and there are more of them here than in The 
Margin—were objectively envisaged, and were 
not, as with most novelists, the result of an almost 


unconscious process that grew up in the texture 
of the writing. Such gifts of precision, authenti 
city and sense of purpose are what the English 
novel at present chiefly lacks. For above all, Mr 
Scott is a contemporary writer. For him, as for 
Mr. Balchin (betore he was “ softened up” by the 


Bible and the Borgias), Mr. Walter Allen and Mr 
Angus Wilson, all in their very different ways, the 
contemporary scene matters. With them it is not 
into the Dark A 


period of 


i lapse Jost 


Re the sequel lo a 

Living or a_ psychological 
trough in which the natural humours of Forsytes 
and Good Companions have foi 


wamped by unnatural 


Gracious 


moment been 


Here 


neuroses. It is the 


1d Now that we must all write about, or at least 
take as our point of de parture, il We are poring {& 
vrite novels at all 

Godfrey Ansell, a civil engineer in Paris for a 


h on business, 3 one of lite 






nearing 





rous corners. He has lost the ideals, social 
political, with which he and his generation 
¥ up, he has rationalised his timidity in 


personal relationships, and his marriage, through 


childlessness, is in sight of breaking up. Four 
vecks abroad are an interlude that will only leave 
him more firmly anchored to his scheme of 
‘living and partly living.” Some good meals, a 
round of business visit 1 few hours’ bookish 
idling by the quars and it will be ume to go home 
One night, in the street, Ansell saves a woman 


from being attacked by a couple of apache toughs 
In the scrimmage one of the men coshes him and 
the girl takes him home to her flat 
affecti and seductive, 


nistress for a busines 





Lazy, vulgar, 
the perfect 
She and Ansell do 


onate Sara 1s 


Isitor, 





ill the commonplace things—they 
picnics, have tea in a café tree-nest 
Ansell is conscious that he is seeing only one side 
of Sara’s life. He feels she is surrounded by all 
kinds of pressures and problems that are unknown 
to him. Half-way through the book he visits a 
lurkish bath. Here Mr 
von works beautifully. For three or: | 

his hero soothed and outstretched; it is as 
though the whole narrative and atmosphere of the 
book were becalmed in 


Mosaics, 


lunch, go on 
All the while 


Scott’s sense of construc 
four pages 
hes 


mid-passage amid palm 


trees, dim greenish hight and splashing 
water 
Ansell felt a premoniory pleasure as he 
us toes round the matting and bounced gently up 
ind down on the springboard. If one couldn't 
have a security one did without; if one 
couldn't have a child, one avoided a certain amount 
of worry; if one’s marnmage was breaking up, one 
ook a mistress. If one got bored with one’s mis 
tress, one walked out on her and went 
And so, in one another, one 
vay through official despair by the 
private pleasures 
Returning to Sara’s flat, Ansell me 
ther Nicky. His misiress’s languors, het 
ack hair, her liking for rum are explained 
1d her brother are “ coloured.” 
R.A.F. deserter on the run 
his, briefly, is the central 
Scott has based his novel 


curled 


sense ot 


swimming 
made onc 
interstices of 


Way or 


her 
crisp 
Sara 
Nicky is an 


ets 


situation on which 
By the end of the 
book Ansell has rounded his moral crisis. He has 
done more, Through his relauionship with Sara 
{ Nicky he has regained the ancient and natural 
mits of his conscience. He is reconciled to the 
iabby committee : “wispy, boring 


the 
d people ; the silent refugees ; the light-voiced 


AA, 


rooms 


fering Indians” of his youth. He has redis 
vered the way to glory. We take leave of him 
i depressing public meeting 

He hated the prospect; he was not sure he 


dn’t hate the people. Certainly he did not like 
vem; he had not liked Nicky. Fortunately ther« 
vas no requiremem about hking people. It wa 
t because one liked people that one went into 
the burning house to rescue them There wa 


really no requirement at all, at the moment, except 

perhaps to take a step into the dark, and he was 

only taking that because he had been cdged off 

the position on which he had been standing 

I would hike to say much more about this book 
about the way Mr. Scott conveys atmosphere, 
makes you feel the asphalt burning up in a Paris 
heat wave or the clanking mystery of the Night 
Ferry ; about the phrase of Saint-Evrémond that 
runs, Vinteuil-like, through the book; about how, 
since the writer is unafraid of the banal, that 
very phrase—it concerns the wisdom of managing 


our pleasures—-can turn suddenly, with startling 














success, into “the image of a pint of bitter.’ 
Restrained, ome and precise as his work is, it 
has at times seemed as though one of Mr. Scott’s 
chief virtues as a novelist—his level-headednes 
what Miss Bowen has called his “sheer lack of 
nonsens might also be his chiet drawback 
The Way to Glory proves such fears to have been 
mistake! 

At first sight Herr Bergengruen's book seems a 
opaque and diffuse as Mr. Scott's is concise and 
knile-edged 1 Matter of Conscience is a philos 
phic novel of a kind that I immagine only a German 
of the liberal European tradition could write. An 
English writer would fight shy of so much su 
tamed reflective dialogue French hands it 
vould sink to an Existentialist monologue or fl 
up and strike the beam as a jeu d’esprit. In Mi 
Norman Cameron’s lmpid and excellent tran 
lauion it reads beautifully, despite one or two 
heavy-handed passages of “ Gothic ” humour. The 
scem Cassano, an Italian city state; the time i 
high Renaissance A friar, the Grand Duke 
dipk 1alic age has been murdered Hi Magni 
ficence orders an investigation. As the weeks wear 
on and the damp south-east wind blows evil! 
over the city, the inquiry lays bare the hearts of 
the ¢ sanese Nespoli, Chief of Police 
Diomede, the idealisu oung law student; h 
step ther Vittoria; the gentle priest, Don 
Luca; and the dyer rone, the Imitator of 


Spe 
Chri ill 1 
sustaining them, trying all 





Behind them 





What You Say, 
How You Say it, 
Can Make You More 
Popular And Successful 


\ well-known publisher reports there i 


a 
simple technique of everyday conversation 
Which can pay you real dividends in both social 


and professional advancement and works like 


magic to 5 you added poise, selt-contidence, 
The this 
described in a fascinating booklet, 
“ Adventures in 


and 





gre: popularity details ot 


method 


Conversation,” sent free on 
request, 


Accord 


not reali 


to this publisher, many people do 
ow much they could influence others 
simply by 
Whether i 


in casual co 


hat they say and how they say it. 
business, at social functions, or even 
versations with new acquaintances, 
there are ways in which you can make a good 
impression every time you talk. 
To acquaint more readers of this paper with 
the easy-to-follow rules for developing skill in 


everyday conversation, the 


printed {ull 


publishers have 


details of their interesting sell 


training method in a 24-page booklet which will 


be sent ¢ to anyone who requests it. The 
addre Conversation Studies (Dept. NSN 
CS1), Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 24d. stamp 
lor posiage, 

7 


... like everything else in the 
Soviet Union there are higher 
and higher 


demands being 


made on literature in the 


argument that surrounds thetr 


work Soviet veriters seem to 
thrive . . . wriies JAMES 
anpripbacr, author of ** The 
Diplomat after a recent 
a) jo th Soviet Unton. 
i leveloy 
Na ai 
‘ LITERATURI i 
' t < 
' tik im, theat phere 
' ! 4 by leaching 
wy ! i a novel t 
ht cg ci ed 1D) pope 
i to! r Goto 6 
od. a 1 m all ¢ 
) 1 ' his cous 
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fora DEGREE! 
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You can obtain a London University Degree 
without ‘* going into r fen or attending 
lectur It I essa miy to pa three 
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Magnificence himself. He is the 

















authority, the fountain of law, the voice of con 
Science he is also, as we are made growingly 
iware, a gifted paranoiac with the pride ol 
Lucifer. Herr Bergengruen’s narrative is weak; 
disquisitions—on youth, self-deception, the in 
numerable forms of love and the struggle betw 
conscience and authority—are superb. If the rest 
of this novel was equal to these pas 

vould be a great book, rather than a bri 
profoundly moving one 

Lastly, two lightweight Young Man on a 





Dolphin, the story of a literary smart-alech 
sentimental education, begins shrilly 

lessly in Venice. Once the author has got his po 
away from the Grand Canal and shipwrecked hin 
among the fishermen’s wives of Pescano, his bool 


becomes witty, ribald and light-hearted. A sotr 


ind m 


that is amusing enough for Mr. Thorne to have 
written it rather better 

Miss Crawford, though her novel almost bursts 
the seams of its cover in the effort, is amusing 


not 
1 only know 


tall. Described in the blurb ( Hea‘ nov 
¢ ses ar Re { 


why!) as a “ psychiatric” comedy, 
is the chintzy chestnut about the ex-Leading I 
of the Manor, who is deciding to mak 
End come-back licia Maynehampton is t! 
in a long line of My-public-stll-need-me 

which back as far as Judith Bliss in Me 
Coward’s Hay Fever and probably much further 
than that. Alicia was fun in 1925, she is a dead 
old) war to-day, Miss Crawford flog 
ind on and on at he ne, without much 
ipparent 





goes 


horse on 





success 


RAYMOND 


JOHN 
THE 


Ciano’s Diary, 
ANDREAS Mayor 


FASCIST BORES 


1937-1938. Translated by 
Methten. 21 


Ciano will be remembered for his Diary lo 
after his wretched contribution to history would 
otherwise have been -forgotten. Not even the 
tedium of much of the writing can conceal the 
fact that this new volume, even more perhap 
than its predecessor, is likely to remain the 
tandard source of a great deal of important 
information about Italian Fascism Phe earlier 
volume covered the period 1939-43 Chis 
portion of the Diary, previously thought to be 


lost, runs from August, 1937, to the end of 
' period in many Ways of greater interest to the 


1938 





historian In August, 1937, the Spanish war 
dragged on inconclusively, the Italian legions 
playing their unheroic part—as great a dis 
appointment to Ciano and Mussolini as they 
doubtless were to Franco. The Rome-Berlin 


Axis, in which Rome was still the semor partner, 
was not finally established, and its full extension 


to Tokyo was stull a tentative development of 
policy 

gritish policy was appeasement, coupled with 
an attempt, intelligible in) concept but exe 
cuted with staggering meptitude, to divide 
Mussolini from Hitler Phe main object ot 
Italian policy, so far as there was one, was to 
limit the growing power of Germany by the 


between 


ind the 


establishment of a “ horizontal’? axis 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Hungary and Poland ; 
rape of Albania was sul little more tha 
project in the back of Ciano’s mind. Two year 
later, when this volume breaks off, Mussolini was 
virtually in Hitler’s power and the “* vertical ’ 
axis was complete from Berlin to Tokyo. British 
had touched the nadir of futility at 
Munich. The Germans had completely 
mancuvred Italy in the Balkans; and 
Albanian crime was in the final stages of prepara- 
tion, the only chestnut Mussolini saw any chance 
of pulling out of the fire for his own enjoyment 





prestige ter 
Oul- 


the 


The two years were, in other words, years of 
failure for Ciano as much as for Chamberlain 
The reader may well wonder whether the 


ridiculous Ciano had any conception of his folly 
or his failure The Diary ts written with a 
grandiose egocentricity, the more — terrifying 
because it appears for the most part to have been 
scribbled down hastily and without undue 


self- 





The N Statesman and Nati May 17, 1952 
consciousness, Ciano reveals himself as a vain 
political spiv, uncritically devoted to Mussolini, 
not entirely without sly common sense but com- 


pletely devoid of principle Mussolini, even 











through his son-in-law’s adori eyes, appears a 
a bombastic ass, indecisive, ignorant, blundering, 
brutal, uaprincipled, possessing few qualities 
but energy and rhetoric. Hitler, though Ciano 
affects an incongruously patronising manner 
towards him, shows through the pages as tl 

master criminal, the really big operator who out- 
witted, outnerved and dominated the Italian 


Fascists at 
The tragedy and humiliation of the 
is the conduct of the British Tories. Chamber 
lain made earnest approaches to the Duce ;_ his 
ister-in-law trotted round Rome wearing Fascist 
insignia ands earning = the contempt 
Ciano; Lord Perth worked indetatigably to 
establish good relations—he accomplished practi 
ally nothing except to earn on retirement 
tribute, trom which we need not dissent, 
‘He is a n who by a slow and paintul 
has come ! 


Will 
story to us 





even wi 


his 
Caano 
that 


proc 


an 
to understand and even to 
It is clear that appeasement never had 


ove 








Phe Fascists, wlly cynical and wholly 
Z were concerned with Chamberlain and 
Lord Perth only to exploit the degeneracy, which 
they correctly observed, of the British ruling 
clas Indeed the contempt which Mussolini felt 
for the appeasers may be the one judgment which 
history will share with him 
All this disagreeable story is set down in full 
and wearisome detail by Ciano, who regarded 
every hour of his official « is worth recording 





sional historian may indeed be gratetu! 
not the 


Phe profe 
But | am 
There are flashes of style, < 
human incident, a few 
Hitler, which may be lifted b: 

and enough quotations trom the 
a tairly credible character 


sure about ordinary re 











Dili as ot 
the book 1s turgid to the point of unreadability 
Lord, what bores these Fascists were ! 
JOHN FREEMAS 
SCOTS IMPROVERS 
The Chemical Revolution. By ARrcirBALD and 





NAN CLow. Bate/rwvorth. 50 
1 nameless moor mm Gallowa inds a 
k with the simple inscription : “In memor 
of Neilson of the Hot Blast.” Mar hikers, I 
um sure, have wondered who Neilson was, and 


what the Hot Blast might 


have been; too tew ¢ 





us are industrial historians \ th 
invented by James Beaumont Neilson in 
heating the blast supplied to iron furnaces put 





the coping stone on the structure ot 
“heavy” industry ; and it is at this d 
Clows logically bring to a close a maste 
which begins with the establishment 


chemical works in Scot 


xans in 1749 of the first 
f sulphuric acid. ‘Tt 


I 
land for the manutacture of 








concern is primarily, though not exclusiy 
Industrial Revolution in Scotland; anc 
special theme is the essential contribut 

to its mechanical development by the c 

ind scientists who evolved the cor 

without which the products of the machine 
hich Watt and Crompton, Hargreaves and Ark 

wright 1 wed would have had little utility 





direction of the Industrial 


-}} 
well as 


screnuhic 
Revolution—south 
Border—a remarkable 
tury Scotsmen plaved a 


Black, Home, 


as 





group ol teenth-cer 


Joseph 
Macit 


eigh 
leading part 
the Earl of Dundonald, the 


toshes and Charles Tennant were only a tew of 
the “Improvers” who set themselves to place 
useful arts” more fully at industry's disposal 
True, it is to a Swede, not a Scot, that the world 
owes the discovery of chlorine, whose use for 
mechanical bleaching made possible the utilisa 


tion of the textile output of Lancashire ; but it 

was in Scotland that bleachers were quickest to 

exploit the possibilities, first, of sulphuric and 

then of hydrochloric acid. Simila 
, 


ip and 





opment of dvestuffs, so 





vel 








> 


May 1 


eCaniy improvement in vla md poiters the 
scienusts of Glasgow and Edinburgh, linked to 
Birmingham thi 1 Watt and Mathew Boulton 


laid the foundations for much of the nineteentl 


1y> 








century ndustrial progress 
Phis side of the Industrial Revolution has been 


neglected: every schoolchild has read of Jame 


Watt and Stevenson, but few of the pioneer 
industrial chemists such as Roebuck and Mus 
pratt Yet without their discoveries in applied 


science the later history of technics would never 
have been written. In putting their achievement 
into true perspective, the Clows have dug in 
field largely unexplored Drawing on original 
sources of contemporary material such as Sin 
clair’s Statistical Account, they have constructed 
a fascinating picture, not merely of the birth of 
industrial chemistry, but of the whole of th 
“great transition” in Scottish hfe between 175 
and 1830 Admirably illustrated, and with a 
useful “chemical chronology” covering the 
whole of Europe, their book is an essential ad 
dition to the bookshelf of every student of 
economic and social history 


AYLMER VALLANCE 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Fleas, Flukes and Cuckoos. By Mirtam RotH 








CHILD and ‘THERESA CLAY Col 21s 
At a time when so many scientific books are written 
in an almost esoteric jargon, it is a relief to find one 
that, without any loss of scientific authority or use 
fulness, 1s presented with literary grace by two writer 
who obviously have interests far outside the special 


subject And their special subject is one that 


easily be thought forbidding, not to say unpleasar 
Not only do Miss Rothschild and Miss Clay wr 





te 
well, but the ire also possessed of becomin 
scepticism —cextending even to some of th iricte 
of contemporary entific dogma Of an uncon 
moniy compicex organ they say The more t on 
siders it, the more difficult it is to understand how 


such a structure can have been evolved either | 
series of mutations or by natural selection 


means of both.” 


In their fi they define parasitism, con 





trasting it wi nsalism and symbios hey 
then go imto their main subject, which is avian 
parasitology, describing in some detail the variou 
parasites by which birds, especially European birds, 
are afflicted; and they end with a chapter on the 


cuckoo, which is, of course, itself a parasite on other 


birds Never are they less than lucid, and sometime 
they are subduedly witt lhe publishers are to t 


e to be 


congratulated on having, in th olume of the Ne 

Naiuralist scenes, abandoned their efforts at colour 
photography This too chancy medium was onl 
occasionally successful in the former yume Phe 


plain photographs in this one are all excellent, and 
Mr. Arthur Smith's drawings are quite outstanding 
1 





The Root of Europe. Edited by Micnart Huxirs 
Geographical Magazine 15s. 

This book is a relav race. Mr. Michael Huxley, 
the editor, precedes his distinguished team of runner 
with an announcement of the object to trace the 
diffusion of Greek culture 


n all direction north 
east and south, as well as west lhen, Dr. R. ¥ 
Moore gets off to a good start on the Athenian origins, 
handing the torch over to Dr. W. W. Tarn for a dash 


through “ Macedon and the East leading next to 

Greece in Rome,” Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland’s lap, 
which he covers most orginally. “he course up to this 
poimt is straightforward, and it is fairly familar 


With the appearance of the early Mediacval West 
the Moslem Carriers, Byzantium and the East, and the 
Renaissance, it becomes tricky and in places most 
obscur Phe oO 





has multiplied, the 











track has torked into two main direction It requires 
all the erudinmon and brilhance of Mr. St. L. B. Mos 

Dr. Sherwood Taylor and Mr. Steven Runcimas ’ 
presery th outline of tinuity through these 
widel arated region The WInnMing-post 1 
Russia, with an explanati of tt rrent t-up in 
Europe in terms of Russta’s Byzantine antecedent 


Protessor Dvornik arrives at this with no sen 
strain 


e of 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Vhrough the livin reality of its highly fascinatin \ ) « 
onception tl book avoid e syntheuec fallacy “$e : ap ~ +e nn . ~ ao 
of the Division of Labour Schoo of history s« . e"e ) 
ngly condemned by Tovnbec It re-bla wil 2 Es & & f ae es ty 
athletic detachment from any local or national % NS ee Thy ¥ 
andpomnt, a great, compheated cri ross of civilisis @ & A 
ails, all of which have a common place of igin vs ® h 
Che maps at each stage are a most helpful part of 1 3 
yrocess, and the many illustrations delightfully chosen a 
One’s only regret is that it was not possible to pr ough the n Is Of its t 
text ma size of type le uring to the eves P 
omiers Vary eTca ti 
& ’ 
Health Education. By Cyrit Bissy. Heineman ~e Vestminster Bank gives to J 
17s. 6d , 
It is a remarkable fact that although Britain has ~ of them the sam P rsonal . 
many pects led the world in the practice ol tention and a welcon 
giene and m the reduction of epidemic disease, Ps * 
e Brush public do not readily respond to direct t which in no way de pe nds on ’ 
alth educauon and have to be stalked warily before = - r 
cy cap tulate to a new idea A costly poster cam . t size Of th transaction ° 
ugn on the dangers of diphtheria left them cold, bi ‘4 Dhe Manaver at anv branch J 
ev flocked to get their children immunised when : cA 
ted by the M.O.H. on a greeting card arriving - i] vl idly tell you how easy = 
the baby’s first birthday. Mr. Cyril Bibby ha » ' 
cen one of the most successful writers to appreciat re itis to Open an account b, 
e mental attuude of the public and in this short u if 
anual he gives another instalment of his invaluabl< ¢ 
perience fhe medical advice is sound, up re WISTMINSTER BANK ‘LIMITED . 
te and free from the fallacies which disfigure so * 
any popular works on hygiene, and the point of y~¢ nN 
w of the public is stated with unusual insight aa - . —_ = 1 7 
Perhaps Mr. Bibby is happiest in the excellent ey <¢ vee 
ipter bearing on the teaching of biology n 
hools and traimng colleges. He is mghtly critical 4 hing 
doctors as health educators but in putung forward 
gestions for improving medical education he 
rly appreciates the difficulties created by th: 
pallingly high standard of scientific knowledge now 
yured for diagnosis and treatment he moderr f 4 OL TAPE 
tor has to be trained to be a scientist and a | 











manist at one and the same tume, and personal 




















es equal to the dual demand are rare. About half 








0k consists of appendices admirably designed 

















iclp educators in any field where vital stztistn 











bibhographies, or films are required ihe hem 

















for health education” is one of the best and most 














original yet published, for it co-ordinates home and 








School ita 





and gives health teaching us proper 











place, not as an “extra,” but as an integral part of 


or a full adult hfe 























$y Rex Harris. Pelican Boo ) 























reader can forgive the almost criminal omissior 











of an index in a book of this type (the more astonishing 
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becau the book is otherwise meticulously full of 
otations, acknowledgments and intormation about 



















5 YAROS ON SAFE 


REFULABLE PLASTIC { A 











gramophone record he will find it neat and handy 
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study of a form of music which, in the end, may prove DISPENSERS 
to be of more interest to the social historian than to th 
mu an. ‘The history of jazz, which Mr. Harris tells 








NOW SEND iN 


with care and affection, is a sordid story of racial and YOUR 10EA AND WIN 
econor oppression, of a folk-music of quite un Sead an erin «with emply card 
precedented harmonic and melodic lhmitatiot wn? board core We SPEEDS " & +o bus 

58 15 Kath 0 Pl WL byt 
pared, for instance, with Irish or Hungarian fi 

















































































































































lk 
m but which has an all-absorbing fascination as , 
for thons of youngsters who are mterest in no 
other kind of music whatever - * 
Jazz not music for the middle-aged, but for 
young nd largely because, one imagin it 
obstin ly refuses to grow up. Any suggestion that it 
ho t allowed to grow up and develop, that it 
ha ny possible future as a musical art-form and 
Rex Harris will rap your knuckles soundly—particularly 
tho A have hitherto innocently considered Duk 
El on be t 1 a t figur 1 hat 
\ it “ ippear ve thought wa 
Fi tu writes hist ic down on | r | 
orcl 1 tha t 172 I t 
t! infinitely re interesting t { 
th I i expressio f tional experi 











pRennane poured oM _ oe prin Not the 























- as move 0h ' cheapest 
Pp little hope for u 
and re is little point in edding one in the hope that » 
five t ore interestmn but the be t 
But because Rex Harris is such an enthusiast ) 


o 





hat nothing shall be allowed to influen 








OV Fa is an intriguing be 


tin appalling and | lap es 
Archer Street 


I baritone 
baritone 


with 

axophon 

play the piano.”’ It 

He i) oO 
Del 


p! ano,’”’ 


y ern 
Mr. Harri 
the most fa 

a number of admirable qu 

il of research, has described tl 

w Orleans as the birthplac z with a sense of 
histor that is as 1 h to the point 
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